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The Story of a Conversion. 


CAME of country people who belonged to the Church of 
Si England, and was brought up chiefly with my grandparents, 
and scarcely at all with children of my own age. There were no 
School Boards in those days, and in their absence, the idea 
of early education did not prevail as now; so I went at a late 
age to school, and, with some irregular home tuition, spent my 
time mainly in playing about among the fields and ponds and 
hedges. Among my earliest remembrances is that we had for 
some time a Catholic servant called Bell ; a Lancashire girl, | 
think ; and that she used to sing a sort of crooning song :— 
“The first joy that Our Lady had, 
It was a joy of one "— 
And then came two other lines. Then, 
‘The second joy Our Lady had, 
It was a joy of two ”— 
And so on, till, 
“The seventh joy Our Lady had, 
It was a joy of seven.”— 


I suppose something about heaven rhymed with seven, but I 
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cannot recall the last lines of the verses, and only remember 
that one of them was about Our Lord stirring in her womb ; but 
the first lines, because of their symmetry no doubt—“ first joy,” 
“ joy of one,” “ second joy,” “joy of two,” and the rest—stuck in 
my mind. I also remember that, somehow or other, when we 
were not far from a Catholic chapel, she procured for me to go 
to Mass with her, and that the snow was lightly on the ground. 
It is one of those childish remembrances that have no before or 
after. There were English prayers before Mass, and the priest, 
after saying them kneeling in front of the altar, put on his vest- 
ments before the congregation. But I had no knowledge of 
any Catholic doctrine, or, at least—for the rhymes I have just 
quoted from may have put something into my mind—when | 
afterwards came to read about it, it seemed quite new to me. 
Wherever the girl is, I pray God bless her. 

Another reminiscence carries me farther. From as far back 
as my memory goes, my dear old grandfather used to read 
before we went to bed two or three chapters out of the Bible, 
picking and choosing here and there. From time to time would 
come a chapter from the Book of Genesis or the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine, or, as we call it, the Apocalypse. These | 
liked ; because of the country life in the first, I conceive, and, 
in the second, I well know, because of the extraordinary beasts, 
and the vivid dramatism ; so that before I could myself read, I 
used to ask him to read these tome. Later on, when I was 
about thirteen, being at the seaside, books from the circulating 
library were, naturally, in requisition for rainy days and for 
reading on the sands; and I had mostly to fetch those books, 
and to a certain extent chose them as far as my own reading 
was concerned. Among those at the chemist’s circulating 
library at the little seaside village was “Stanley Faber on the 
Prophecies ”—three volumes full of rhetoric, learning, and history, 
in which the Apocalypse and other parts of Holy Scripture were 
elaborately interpreted against the Church of Rome. The book 
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took my fancy, in the first instance because it was about the 


Apocalypse. Faber became an annual treat. The rhetoric 
carried me away ; the learning was a marvel ; the history I was 


utterly unable to check. But this book for the first time 
brought home to me that there was such a thing as Popery, 
—a vast, widespread, world-historical, and preternatural  in- 
stitution, at our doors, and a present object of dread 
and apprehension. I also looked into another book, which 
I obtained at the same library, on Romanism. I think it was 
by a writer of the name of Elliott; but I remember only that 
it was in small folio, was bound in black, and was full of detail ; 
and that I thought the Catholic worship of images, and putting 
the Virgin before God, exceptionally wicked and extraordinary. 
I am not sure that I really believed Catholics to be guilty of 
either of these things. But, as we know by innumerable examples 
of stories for boys, the imagination of lads inclines to what is 
wonderful and sensational, without their thoroughly knowing 
whether at bottom they believe it or not. 

The other books I remember to have read about this time 
were De Foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress,” 
and parts of some stray volumes of an old edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” particularly the volume from sed to 
mit, containing articles on medals, medicine, metaphysics, and 
midwifery. 

I went to a boarding school conducted by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and I recollect learning the 
Latin grammar for the first quarter without having the most 
remote idea what it was all about,.and then, on being put to 
Cesar’s commentaries, suspecting that somebody must have 
jumbled up the words on purpose. The mental discipline in 
the lower forms was learning lessons and repeating them with 


scarcely any explanation. In the higher classes it was other 


wise ; and Greek I liked much better, and found comparatively 


casy ; besides, the head master was kind enough to take me 
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cannot recall the last lines of the verses, and only remember 
that one of them was about Our Lord stirring in her womb ; but 
the first lines, because of their symmetry no doubt—“ first joy,” 
“joy of one,” “second joy,” “joy of two,” and the rest—stuck in 
my mind. I also remember that, somehow or other, when we 
were not far from a Catholic chapel, she procured for me to go 
to Mass with her, and that the snow was lightly on the ground. 
It is one of those childish remembrances that have no before or 
after. There were English prayers before Mass, and the priest, 
after saying them kneeling in front of the altar, put on his vest- 
ments before the congregation. But I had no knowledge of 
any Catholic doctrine, or, at least—for the rhymes I have just 
quoted from may have put something into my mind—when | 
afterwards came to read about it, it seemed quite new to me. 
Wherever the girl is, I pray God bless her. 

Another reminiscence carries me farther. From as far back 
as my memory goes, my dear old grandfather used to read 
before we went to bed two or three chapters out of the Bible, 
picking and choosing here and there. From time to time would 
come a chapter from the Book of Genesis or the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine, or, as we call it, the Apocalypse. These | 
liked ; because of the country life in the first, I conceive, and, 
in the second, I well know, because of the extraordinary beasts, 
and the vivid dramatism ; so that before I could myself read, | 
used to ask him to read these tome. Later on, when I was 
about thirteen, being at the seaside, books from the circulating 
library were, naturally, in requisition for rainy days and for 
reading on the sands; and I had mostly to fetch those books, 
and to a certain extent chose them as far as my own reading 
was concerned. Among those at the chemist’s circulating 
library at the little seaside village was “Stanley Faber on the 
Prophecies ’—three volumes full of rhetoric, learning, and history, 
in which the Apocalypse and other parts of Holy Scripture were 
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took my fancy, in the first instance because it was about the 
Apocalypse. Faber became an annual treat. The rhetoric 
carried me away ; the learning was a marvel ; the history I was 
utterly unable to check. But this book for the first time 
brought home to me that there was such a thing as Popery, 
—a vast, widespread, world-historical, and preternatural in- 
stitution, at our doors, and a present object of dread 
and apprehension. I also looked into another book, which 
I obtained at the same library, on Romanism. I think it was 
by a writer of the name of Elliott ; but I remember only that 
it was in small folio, was bound in black, and was full of detail ; 
and that I thought the Catholic worship of images, and putting 
the Virgin before God, exceptionally wicked and extraordinary. 
I am not sure that I really believed Catholics to be guilty of 
either of these things. But, as we know by innumerable examples 
of stories for boys, the imagination of lads inclines to what is 
wonderful and sensational, without their thoroughly knowing 
whether at bottom they believe it or not. 

The other books I remember to have read about this time 
were De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and parts of some stray volumes of an old edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” particularly the volume from sed to 
mit, containing articles on medals, medicine, metaphysics, and 
midwifery. 

I went to a boarding school conducted by a clergyman 
of the Church of England, and I recollect learning the 
Latin grammar for the first quarter without having the most 
remote idea what it was all about,.and then, on being put to 
Cesar’s commentaries, suspecting that somebody must have 
jumbled up the words on purpose. The mental discipline in 


the lower forms was learning lessons and repeating them with 


scarcely any explanation. In the higher classes it was other- 


wise ; and Greek I liked much better, and found comparatively 
easy ; besides, the head master was kind enough to take me 
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after school hours, and I thus went over the “Medea,” the “ Prome- 
theus Vinctus,” and the “ Gédipus Tyrannus.” 

In the mornings, the school began with prayers and a very 
short reading from the New Testament ; always, I think, from 
one of the Gospels. Those in my class were required to answer 
questions on the translation of six verses from the Greek Testa- 
ment. We came to the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. No 
doubt I had read that chapter before or had heard it read ; but 
it is one thing to read a passage over, going straight on from 
one verse to the next, and another to have to pause over each 
clause, and over individual words, with the knowledge that 
questions will be asked about the cases, the tenses, the colloca- 
tion, the construction, and, it may be, the derivation, the 
appropriateness of the metaphors, and the source and signifi- 
cance of the allusions. It may be said that all this might very 
well be done with an English book as a text. But though the 
master might try to do it, the pupils, if without previous 
training in examining language as such, would not attend to 
him ; they would probably read the whole piece through— 
“Milton’s Ode on the Nativity,” or whatever it might be—and, 
once possessed of the substantial meaning, look on their master’s 
elongated expositions as elaborate trifling the prolixity of which 
prevented a larger quantity of interesting matter from being 
taken at a lesson. The difference is that in the perusal of the 
Greek and Latin classics, the explanations are at once seen to 
be necessary to the comprehension of the passage and to 
the disentangling of other passages in which the same words or 
constructions may occur. Attention to the context and the 
sequence of thought is at every movement necessary to prevent 
a ridiculous construe, on account of the perplexing abundance of 
meanings of words which are to be found in the dictionaries. 
In brief, the sixth chapter of St. John was, if I may so say, 
rubbed into me by having to go over it in the Greek, just as 
if I had had to copy it out, a few verses a day, in capital Ictters; 
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and the result was that both I myself and some ‘of my form- 
fellows said, “ This is the doctrine of the Real Presence.” Two 
other points I also came across. One was the direction given 
by St. James in his Epistle :—‘“Is any sick among you? Let 
him call for the Elders of the Church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he shall have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him. Confess your faults, 
one to another, and pray one for another, that ye may be 
healed. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.” Part of this looked like Extreme Unction. The other 
was that there were to be two judgments, one after death and a 
second at the end of the world. “It is appointed to all men once 
to die, and after that the judgment ;” and “I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heaven fled away.” What, I asked myself, was the use of 
the second judgment, if the state of the dead was exactly the 
same as it had been.at the first? Must there not be some sort 
of Purgatory ? 

These three things I took an opportunity of mentioning in the 
Greek readings I have spoken of; and my good master re- 
marked, as to the first, that learned men were not agreed that 
the sixth chapter of St. John referred to the Eucharist, though it 
looked as if it did ; that many pious and excellent persons in the 
Church of England had held the doctrine of the Real Presence ; 
but that they were not therefore to be confounded with Roman 
Catholics, because Roman Catholics believed so many other 
things which put them quite out of court. As to the second, he 
bid me notice that the stress in the passage of St. James was 
laid on the prayer, and not on the physical anointing, which was 
among the Jews acommon practice in illness ; and that since they 
regarded illness as a punishment of sin, a sick man who would 
not acknowledge this to have been the case as to his own 
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malady would have been reckoned guilty of obstinacy and 
pride, while if he admitted in general that he had sinned, but 
declined to say what his offence was, those who had been called 
in to intercede for him could not pray to the point, and, on 
account of his coldness and reserve, would not be likely to be so 
fervent in his behalf. As to the third. point, he said that we 
were all being judged every moment, and that what we called 
judgments were only declarations made to ourselves or to 
others of the divine decisions about us. The All-just God, he 
believed, would view our lives as a whole—youth, manhood, and 
old age, summed up together ; and would not, could not, look 
exclusively at the perhaps accidental, and possibly for us 
abnormal, state in which we happened to die. But death 
must needs bring about a great change in us ; and the state in 
which we found ourselves in the world of spirits after that 
ereat experience, would necessarily and of itself be a 
revelation to us of what God had thought of our life. And 
when our world came to an end, and the whole drama of 
humanity was over, the final allotment of positions in the 
permanent and everlasting state which succeeded it, would 
be a new revelation to ourselves and to others of the light in 
which our actions had been regarded. But in the interval there 
might be changes of mental and moral state, inasmuch as we 
were not like stones, but were mobile and developing creatures. 
At the same time, since this world was our state of probation, 
the direction which those changes would take would be deter- 
mined by the course of our actions here. 

Thus for the time these matters rested with me. I was 
neither in a position nor in a mood to criticise the explana- 
tions. I asked, however, whether what he had said of the 
anointing with oil did not suppose constant miracles or 
special interventions of Divine Providence in the lives of 
those early Christians. He replied that certainly it did; 
that a special blessing, for both body and soul, in the use of 
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remedies, and a faculty of removing the consequences of wrong- 
doing by intercessory prayer, were privileges granted to the 
carly teachers of Christianity, to facilitate the spread of the 
Christian religion. St. James seemed in his Epistle to assume 
that thcse privileges were to be permanent endowments, and 
directed that prayer and a simple domestic remedy should be 
employed, as if this would always be followed by a supernatural 
response. In the same way, Our Lord himself had said, “ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit they are remitted untothem.” It could not 
be doubted but that remission of sin in the strict and litcial sense 
was here referred tu. There could be as little doubt that the 
power intended to be conferred was the power of working 
miracles of healing. The two were correlated together. The 
miraculous restoration to health was the taking away of the 
physical consequences of sin, which Almighty God would not 
supernaturally remove without at the same time forgiving the 
sin itself, while on the other hand the miraculous cure of sickness 
would of itself naturally be followed by a vivid faith and piety. 
But there was nothing to show that in these utterances cithcr Our 
Lord or St. James had remote future generations in their minds. 
Such declarations were intended for the then existing and miracu- 
lous stage of Christianity, which everything indicated the Apostles 
thought would be the only stage. Our Lord had said that no man 
knew of the day and hour of the general judgment, ‘no, not the 
angels of Heaven, but My Father only.” But He had alo said 
that that generation should not pass away til all th'nes were 
fulfilled, and that the first preachers of the Gospel would not 
have gone through the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 
should come (Matthew xxiv. 36; 34; x. 23). The first teachers 
of the Christian religion drew the conclusion that it was 
the last hour, and that their lot was cast in the closing 
moments of the world. St. Peter pronounced the end of all 
things to be at hand. St. John closes the New Testament with 
a prediction of Christ’s speedy coming. St. Paul supposed that 
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the interval between the Ascension and the Second Advent was to 
be so brief that he, and at least some of those to whom he wrote, 
would still be alive when Christ came to judge the living and the 
dead :—“ This we say to you by the word of the Lord, that we 
who are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep. For . . . the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them ” (1 Peter iv. 7; 1 Thess. iv. 15—17). 
But this did not prove to be the case. The course of nature 
had continued for nearly two thousand years since the com- 
mencement of the Christian religion. The miracles, which were 
the ordinary and expected accompaniments of its first in- 
auguration, had ceased. And the employment of the means (such 
as anointing with oil) whose utility depended on such accompan‘- 
ments, would now, consequently, be foolish and superstitious. 
Now was this way of looking at primitive Christian insti- 
tutions in any way restricted by its nature to Extreme Unction 
‘and Absolution ? Certainly not. It would equally apply to 
the Eucharist. The Protestant theory of a Real Absence and 
of a mere symbolism exactly fits in with a merely local and 
temporary significance of Christianity. ‘“ Jesus Christ,” a par- 
allel expounder might say, “did not rightly forecast the future 
of His religion. He conceived that it would spread rapidly and 
last only for a short time, being brought to an end by His own 
reappearance within a few years to judge mankind. His ar- 
rangements were meant for only a brief interval, and were 
accommodated to the climate and the then customs of Palestine. 
Seated at the annual paschal supper, He had, from the sur- 
rounding circumstances, a vivid presentiment of His coming 
death, and felt that this would be the last of the many times of 
His eating and drinking with His disciples ; while His confidence 
in His mission caused Him to anticipate a speedy return even 
in spite of death itself. He wished to give His personal com- 
panions a solemn yet cheerful commemoration of Himself at 
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their meals, at which they would be most likely to speak of 
Him—such a reminder as would pass them over the intervening 
months or years. The drinking of a ceremonial cup of wine 
and the eating of broken bread, formed part of the Jewish 
paschal ritual, and He made the solid and the liquid food respec- 
tively reminders of His body that would have been broken and 
His blood that would have been shed before their next common 
meal was taken—emblems solemn and _ significant, but yct 
hopeful and cheerful. It was as if He had said, ‘You have often 
sat at board with Me. When for a while I am gone, remember 
Me as you eat and drink together.’ All is here simple, obvious, 
and natural. 

“But it is far otherwise if we elevate the Eucharist into an 
everlasting and universal institution. Such a commemoration 
would have been forced and unsuitable to other than daily com- 
panions of the Master,and could not have been intendedto survive 
the paschal meal of which they were a part, or to penetrate into 
countries where bread and wine are not the ordinary staples 
of a meal. They were appropriate reminders only on the 
supposition that commemoration at a meal was to be chosen 
for the table-companions of the Master during an interval when 
He did not fill His usual place. But apart from this, bread and 
wine are neither in their nature nor in their use appropriate 
reminders of a human personality. It will be evident to any- 
one who considers the matter fairly and without prejudice, that 
the images and pictures of Christ to be seen in Roman Catholic 
churches, or the lights which burn before their altars, are in- 
finitely more effective representations of the great Teacher Who 
was the light of the world. Or if these illustrations be objected 
to, the reading of the Gospels, or the hearing of a discourse on 
the Passion, are, it will be conceded, much more lively and 


effectual reminders. 
“But Christ did not contemplate future written Gospels 
and their devotional reading ; and as a casual, momentary, 
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temporary thought, the Eucharist may pass. We must not 
carry it farther. It is not, indeed, worth the trouble of 
proving, that a teacher may represent his teaching as a mental 
food. But that is not the same thing as representing himself as 
food. For the teacher is the aconomus, the giver of the food, 
not the food itself; so that there is in the second metaphor a 
defect of the entire propriety which has rendered the first so 
deservedly popular. Let it be granted that, by an incidental 
metonymy, the mind of the teacher, in which his precepts are 
as it were included and enshrined, may be put for his teaching 
itself. But even in that case, it is the contents of his mind, 
not his physical organism, that is the figurative nourishment. 
The case is entirely different when by the symbols of bread 
and wine, shadowing forth his body and blood, our thoughts 
are expressly directed to the lower and material part of his 
personality. And much more, of course, is this the case 
when he is represented, not as a living and_ energising 
teacher, but as a dead one, whose blood is separated from 
his body. 

“Tt is, as all of us are aware, sometimes said that in this last 
point the symbolical appropriateness of the Eucharist peculiarly 
consists. But, if we look at the subject at all closely, precisely 
the reverse is the case. For it is an obvious law of metaphorical 
language and actions that it is improper to represent metaphori- 
cally what it would be improper to carry out literally. The 
very essense of a metaphor is vividly to represent a correspond- 
ing reality; and the figure is good or bad according as the reality 
would be appropriate or inappropriate. A rebel, for instance, 
treats with contumely the efhgy of the monarch against whom he 
isin arms. A mother kisses the picture of the child she has lost. 
The actions are natural and congruous. The rebel would insult the 
monarch himself, if he had the opportunity; the mother would 
lavish her tokens of affection on the child itself, if it were still 
with her. But, by the same reason, motives which would exclude 
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the literal action exclude the metaphorical. No one, therefore, 
who had received an advantage from the death of another, could 
without the grossest impropriety be represented as eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the person who had died. 

“If Christ were believed to be divine ; if His humanity were 
believed to be assumed by and to be the organ of His deity; if 
the highest reach of human devotion in this life were supposed 
to be a union with this archetypal and divine man; if He 
were thought to be mysteriously present in the Eucharist, 
to be laid hold of, as it were, by mystically touching the 
hem of the, garment of His humanity—all would, of course, 
be very different. No reminder could be more vivid than a 
hidden presence, and no symbol of that hidden presence 
could be more appropriate than the external Eucharistic 
elements. Indeed, what keeps the Eucharist in use as a com- 
memoration of Christ is the more mysterious doctrine respecting 
it which is held by certain sections of the Christian Church. If 
all Christians were agreed that it is no more than a symbol, it 


would soon be perceived to be, as a simple symbol, almost 
ludicrously inappropriate. Perhaps from some dim conscious- 
ness of its inadequateness, indeed, those who do not believe it 
to be anything more, occasionally make use of such expressions 
as spiritually eating and drinking the flesh and blood of Christ 
by faith. But these expressions are only thoughtlessly bor- 
rowed from the advocates of a more mysterious doctrine. They 
are empty of intelligible meaning in the mouths of those who 
have filched them. They are metaphors which centre on 
the idea of a literal reception ; and, though they may excite the 
imagination, and throw a spurious air of mystery over an empty 
ceremony, they are singularly and peculiarly inappropriate in 
the mouths of persons who have just been engaged in proving 
the entire incongruity of a literal reception—and, consequently, 
of metaphors drawn from and hanging on the idea of such a 


reception.” 
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I do not, of course, mean that all this occurred to me at once, 
or at that time; but the idea gradually grew on me that a 
Christianity which represented the Eucharist as an empty symbol 
was only a temporary and local religion, and could not have 
been intended as permanent and world-wide. A similar sus- 
picion grew up as to the anointing with oil, the interpretation of 
remission of sin by remission of the punishment of sin, and the 
short views which the first Christian teachers, I was told, and 
apparently with reason, entertained on the future duration of the 
world. And little by little Biblical Christianity came to seem 
interpenetrated by exploded ideas. 

To return. When I left school, some school friends and I 
went for a trip in the Highlands. We travelled partly by boat. 
In the cabin of the steamship there were a few books, and 
among them two small duodecimo volumes, a “ Biographical 
History of Philosophy,’ by George Henry Lewes. Parts of 
these I read in going and returning; for biographies are 
interesting. I was much taken by the life of Spinoza, in 
which there was a_ highly sensational account of his 
excommunication by the synagogue, and also, for some 
reason or other, by the account given of the philosophy of 
Kant. I procured a three volume duodecimo edition of 
Spinoza; thought the Ethics absurd; but devoured the 
Tractatus Theologico-politicus; which led on to Strauss, 
and this again to Neander’s “Life of Christ ” I made 
up my mind to get Kant some day; and, later on, 
procured a copy of a translation of the “Kritik of Pure 
Reason” ; by which, as a whole, I was utterly gravelled. It 
was, however, possible to understand, in a sort of way, the 
antinomies and the criticisms on the proofs of the Divine 
existence ; and I used to read a little ; put the book on one side | 
as generally incomprehensible ; go back to it and re-read, or 
read a little more, to master it if possible; and so on. Chance 
put in my way Willm’s “History of German Philosophy,” 
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however ; and this smoothed my path somewhat. But while I 
was spelling my way in the Kritik—and also reading logic— 
other things were happening. I had entered the caterva juvenum, 
and was introduced to a larger and more varied world than that 


of school. 


X. Y. Z. 




















Moods. 


Lessee’. or a year ago, 

I heard the arid East wind blow ; 
There was no joy in flower or tree, 
No bird’s song came to comfort me, 
No shade was in the blinding sky, 
The parched grass shivered audibly, 
The West at evening held no star ; 
Even mine angel seemed far ; 
There was no freshness in the morn, 
I rose forlorn and slept forlorn. 
Yesterday, or a year ago, 

My heart went fasting after feast 
With the wind in the East. 


This eve or any eve at all 

The blue South wind is musical. 

Through my low garden gate I sce 

The Western glories facing me, 

God’s flower of fire that grows not cold. 

My lilac’s black against the gold, 

The splendour of light unspeakable ; 

Yea, and my blackbird singcth well ; 

The dewy garden’s drenched with scent, 

My soul hath measureless content 

This eve or any eve at all ; 

Thanksgiving in my heart and mouth, 

With the wind in the South, 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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Daybreak. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OUT OF HARM’S WAY. 

OMMON sense goes a great way in nursing; and when 
C there are added a sympathetic heart, steady nerves, a soft 
voice, and a gentle hand, your nurse is about perfect, though 
she may not have gone through a regular course of training. 

Ward 6 considered itself highly favoured in having Miss 
Hamilton’s ministrations, even for a few days. The nauseous 
doses she offered were swallowed without a murmur, fevered eyes 
followed her light, swift step, and men took pride in showing how 
well they could bear pain when such appreciative eyes were 
looking on. 

Mrs. Black, rushing over to expostulate and entreat, became a 
convert. It was certainly very romantic, she said; and since 
her young friend was not treated like a common nurse, but had 
everything her own way, it was not so bad. And without, per- 
haps, having heard the name of Rochefoucauld, the good lady 
added, “ Anything may happen in Washington now.” 

Moreover, Miss Hamilton would sleep and take her meals at 
Mrs. Black’s, which was another palliating circumstance. 

Mr. Lewis, with a fund of gibes ready, came also to see the 
new nurse. But the sight of her silenced him. 

Bending over a dying man to catch the last whisper of a mes- 
sage to those he would never see again; speaking a word of 
encouragement to one who lay with his teeth clenched and with 
drops of agony standing on his forehead; mediating in the 
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chronic quarrel between regulars and volunteers ; hushing the 
ward, that the saving sleep of an almost exhausted patient might 
not be broken—in each of these she seemed in her true place. 
As he looked on, he began to realise how impertinent are con- 
ventionalities when life and death are in the balance. 

“TI don’t blame you, Margaret,” he said seriously, “though I 
am glad that you don't think of staying any longer than I do. 
I will give you till Friday afternoon. If we start then, we can 
reach home by Sunday morning. The track is open, and I am 
just off for Baltimore. Good-bye.” 

She accompanied him to the door. “If you should see Mr. 
Granger, or write to him,” she said, with some confusion, “don't 
mention why I came here. I am ashamed of it.” 

“Oh! you needn't feel so,” he replied soothingly. “We have 
had a nice little adventure to pay us for the journey ; and you 
were breaking your heart with inaction and anxiety.” 

“Women should break their hearts at home!” she said proudly, 
her cheeks glowing scarlet. 

That was Wednesday. Thursday morning, as she rose from a 
five o'clock breakfast to go over to the hospital, a carriage stopped 
at the door, and, looking out, she saw Mr. Lewis coming up the 
walk. 

O God! The blow had fallen! No need even to look into 
his white and smileless face to know that. 

He stopped, and spoke through the open window. “ Come, 
Margaret!” 

Morning was it? Morning! She could hardly see to reach 
the carriage, and the earth seemed to be heaving under her fect, 

As they drove through that strange, feverish world that the 
sunny summer day had all at once turned into, she heard a long, 
heavy breath that was almost a groan. “QO dear!” said Mr. 
Lewis. 

She reached out her hand to him, as one reaches out in the 


dark for support. “ Tell me!” 
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“Tt is a wound in the head,” he said ; “and any wound there 
is bad. I got the despatch at Baltimore last night, and came 
right back. They forwarded it from Boston. Why did not you 
tell me that you saw him on Monday ?” 

“Saw him !” 

“Then you didn’t know him?” Mr. Lewis said. “I thought 
it strange you shouldn’t mention it. Louis says that when they 
were going out past Columbia College, he glanced up at one of 
the windows, and saw you leaning out and looking at him. You 
were very grave, and made no motion to speak; and after a 
moment your face seemed to fade away. It made such an 
impression on him that he asked to be carried there and to that 
room, though it isn’t an officers’ hospital. He was almost 
superstitious about it, till I told him that you were really here.” 

It was true then. The intensity of her gaze, and the con- 
centration of her thoughts upon him at that moment had by 
some mystery of nature which we cannot explain, though 
guesses have been many, impressed her image on his mind, 
and thrown the reflection of it through his eyes, so that where 
his glance chanced to fall at that instant, there she had seemed 
to be. 

“You must try to control yourself, Maggie,’ Mr. Lewis went 
on, his own lip trembling. “There is danger of delirium. He 
is afraid of it, and watches every word he says. He can't talk 


I'll give you a chance to say all you want to; and when- 
I will wait just outside the 
There, this is 


much. 
ever I’m needed, you can call me. 
door. Give your bonnet and shaw] to the lady. 


his room, and that is yours, just across the entry.” 


Then they went in. 

The pleasant chamber was clean, cool, and full of a soft flicker 
of light and shade from trees and vines outside. On a narrow, 
white bed opposite the windows lay Mr. Granger. Could it be 
that he was ill? His eyes were bright, and his face flushed as 


if with health. The only sign of hurt was a little square of wet 
27 
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cloth that lay on the top of his head. But in health, in any- 
thing short of deadly peril, he would have smiled on secing her 
after so long a time, and when she stood in such need of re- 
assuring. His only welcome was an outstretched hand, and a 
fixed, earnest gaze. 

She seated herself by the bedside. “I have come to help 
take care of you, Mr. Granger.” Then smiling faintly, “You 
don’t look very ill.” 

“T was in high health before I got this,” he said, motioning 
towards his head. 

Perhaps he saw in her face some sharp springing of hope ; 
for he closed his eyes, and added, almost in a whisper, “ It isn’t 
as wide as a barn-door, nor as deep as a well ; but it will 
serve.” 

The room swam round before her eyes a moment, but she 
kept her seat. 

Presently the surgeon came in, and she gave place to him. 
But as he removed the cloth from his patient’s head, she bent 
involuntarily, with the fascination of terror, and looked, and 
at the sight dropped back into her chair again. She had 
looked upon Nature in her inmost mysterious workshop, to 
which only death can open the door. It was almost like 
having committed a sacrilege. 

Mr. Lewis wet a handkerchief with eau de Cologne, and put 
it into her hand. The others had not noticed her agitation. 

When the surgeon left the room, he beckoned Margaret out 
with him. “ All that you can do is, to keep his head cool,” he 
said. “Don’t let him get excited, or talk much without resting. 
He has kept wonderfully calm so far ; but it is by pure force of 
will. I never saw more resolution.” 

There was nothing to do, then, but to sit and wait ; to make 
him feel that he was surrounded by loving care, and to let no 
sign of grief disturb his quiet. 

She returned to the room, and Mr. Lewis, after bending to 
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hold the sick man’s hand one moment in a silent clasp, went 
out and left them together. 

After a little while, when she had resumed her seat by him, 
Mr. Granger spoke, always in that suppressed voice that told 
what a strain there was on every nerve. “I should have asked 
you to marry me, Margaret, if I had gone back safe,” he said, 
looking at her with a wistful, troubled gaze, as if he wished to 
say more, but could not trust himself. 

“No matter about that now,” she replied gently. “ You 
have been a good friend to me, and that is all I ever wanted.” 

“We could be married here, if you are willing,” he went on. 
“ Mr. Lewis will see to everything.” 

Margaret lightly smoothed his feverish hands. ‘ No,” she 
said, “I do not wish it. I didn’t come for that. Weare friends ; 
no more. Let me wet the cloth on your head now ; it ts 
nearly dry.” 

He closed his eyes, and made no answer. If he guessed con- 
fusedly that his proposal, and what it implied, so made, was 
little less than an insult, it was out of his power to help it then. 
And if for a breath Margaret felt that all her obligations to him 
were cancelled, and that she could not even call him friend again, 
it was but for a breath. His case was too pitiful for anger. She 
could forgive him anything now. 

“T shall always stay with Dora, if you wish it,” she said 
softly. “Do not have any fears for her. I will be faithful. 
Trust me. I could gladly do it for her sake, for I never loved 
any other child so much. But still more, I will take care of her 
for yours.” 

“ F arranged everything before I came away,” he said, looking 
up again. And his eyes, she saw, were swimming in tears. “I 
looked out for both of you. Your home was to be always with 
her, and Mr. Lewis to be guardian for both.” 

Margaret could not trust herself to thank him for this proof of 


his care for her. 
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“Have you seen the chaplain?” she asked, to turn the 
subject. 

“Yes; but I don’t feel inclined to see him again. He does me 
no good, and his voice confuses me. You are all the minister 
I need "—smiling faintly—* and yours is the only voice I can 
bear.” 

While he rested, she sat and studied how indeed she should 
minister to him. 

Mr. Granger had never been baptised ; and, though nominally 
what is called an orthodox Congregationalist, he held the 
doctrines but loosely. He had that abstract religious feeling 
which is the heritage of all noble natures, the outlines of 
Christianity even before Christianity is adopted, as Madame 
Swetchine says ; but his experience of pietists had not been such 
as totempt him to join their number. If a man lived a moral 
life, were kind, just, and pure, it was about all that could be re- 
quired of him, he thought. Such a life he had lived ; and now, 
though he approached death solemnly, it was with no perceptible 
tremor, and no painful sense of contrition. 

She watched him as he lay there, smitten down in the midst 
of his life and of health. He was quiet now, except that his 
hands never ceased moving, tearing slowly in strips the delicate 
handkerchief he found within his reach, pulling shreds from the 
palm-leaf fan that lay on the bed, or picking at the blanket. 
[t was the only sign of agitation he showed. His face was 
deeply flushed, his breathing heavy, and his teeth seemed to 
be set. 

Once he raised himself, and looked through the open window 
at the tree-tops, and the city spires and domes. Margaret won- 
dered if they looked strange to him, and what thoughts he had ; 
but she never knew. 

After waiting as long as she dared, she spoke to him, “Can 
[ talk to you a little, Mr. Granger, without disturbing you ?” she 
asked. 
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“Speak,” he said ; “ you never disturb me.” 

She began, and without any useless words explained to him 
the fundamental doctrines of the Church, original sin, the Re- 
demption, the necessity and effects of baptism. What she said 
was Clear, simple, and condensed. A hundred times during 
the last two years she had studied it over for just such need 
as this. 

“You know, of course,” she concluded, “that I say this because 
I want you to be baptised. Are you willing?” 

“T would like to do anything that would satisfy you,” he said 
presently. “But you would not wish me to be a hypocrite? 
You cannot think that baptism would benefit me, if I received it 
only because you wished it. I don’t think that I have led a bad 
life. I have not knowingly wronged anyone. I am sorry for 
those sins which, through human frailty, I have committed. 
But if I were to live my life over again, I doubt if I should do 
any better. No, child, I think it would be a mockery for me to 
be baptised now.” 

She changed the cloth on his head, laid the ice close to his 
burning temples, and fanned him in silence a few minutes. 

Then she began again, repeating gently the command of Our 
Saviour regarding baptism, and his charge to the Church to 


baptise and teach. 
“It is impossible to force conviction,” he said. “I cannot 


profess to believe what I do not.” 

The words came with difficulty, and his brows contracted as 
if some sudden pain shot through them. 

“T am not careless of the future, dear,” he said after a while. 
“T know that it is awful and uncertain ; but it is also inevitable ! 
It is too late now for me to change. But I wish that you would 
pray for me. Let me hear you. Pray your own way. I am not 
afraid of your Saints.” 

Margaret knelt beside the bed, and repeated the Our Father. 
He listened reverently, and echoed the Amen. She repeated 
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the Acts, and there was no response this time; the Creed, and 
still there was no answer. She could not rise. In faltering 
tones she said the M/emorare, with the request, “ Obtain for this 
friend of mine the gift of faith, that though lost to me he may 
not be lost to himself.” 

Still he was silent. 

All the pent emotion of her soul was surging up, and showing 
the joints in her mail of calmness. He was going out into what 
was to him the great unknown, and she, with full knowledge of 
the way, could not make him see it. One last, vain effort of 
self-control, then she burst forth with a prayer half drowned in 
tears. 

“O merciful Christ! I cannot live upon the earth unless I 
know that he isin Heaven. Thou hast said, ‘ Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.’ With my heart and my voice I knock at 
the door. Open to me for Thy word’s sake! Thou hast said 
that whatever we ask in Thy name, we shall receive. I ask for 
faith, for Heaven, for my friend who is dying. Give them for 
Thy word’s sake! Thou hast said that whoever does good to 
the least of Thy children has done it unto Thee. Remember 
what this man has done for me. I was miserable, and he com- 
forted me. I was at the point of death, and he saved me. I 
was hungry, and he fed me. _ I was a stranger, and he took me 
in. Oh! look with pity on me, who in all my life have had 
only one year of happiness, but many years of sorrow ; see how 
my heart is breaking, and hear me for Thy word’s sake! for 
Thy word’s sake !” 

As her voice failed, a hand touched her head, and she heard 
Mr. Granger's voice. 

“T cannot make you distrust the truth of God,” he said. “I 
do not believe; but also, I do not know. Iam willing to do 
all that He requires. Perhaps He does require this. Such faith 
as yours must mean something. Do as you will.” 


“May I send for a priest at once? And will you be bap- 
tised ?” 
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“Dear little friend, yes!” he said. 

“OQ Mr. Granger! God bless you! I am happy. Doesn’t 
He keep His promises? I will never distrust Him again.” 

His grave looks did not damp her joy. Of course, it was 
not necessary that he should have much feeling. The good in- 
tention was enough. She wet his face with ice-water, laid ice to 
his head, put the fan in his hand, in her childish, joyful way, 
shutting his fingers about it one by one, then went out to send 
Mr. Lewis for a priest. 

He stared at her. ‘“ Why, you look as if he were going to get 
well,” he said, almost indignantly. 

“So he is, Mr. Lewis,” she answered. “He is going to have 
the only real getting well. I shall never have to be anxious 
about him any more. He will be out of harm’s way.” 

She went back to the sick-room then, quiet again. “ Forgive 
me if my gladness jarred on you,” she said. “I forgot every- 
thing but that you were now all safe. You will go straight to 
Heaven, you know. And, of course, since it is to be now, then 
now is the best time.” 

He said nothing, but watched her with steady eyes wherever 
she moved. What thoughts were thronging behind those eyes 
she could never know. Nothing was said till Mr. Lewis came 
back with the priest. 

It was sunset when he came, and the Father stayed till late in 
the evening. Then he went, promising to say Mass the next 
morning for his new penitent, and to come early to see him. 

Mr. Granger was evidently suffering very much, and Margaret 
would not talk to him. Only once, when he opened his eyes, 
she said : 

“You wish Dora to be a Catholic?” 

“Yes, surely! O my child!” with a little moan of pain. 

When the priest came up in the morning they had some diff- 
culty in rousing Mr. Granger ; and when at length he com- 
prehended their wishes, he looked from one to the other with an 


expression of incredulity. 
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“Communion for me!” he repeated. 

The priest sat beside him, and as gently as possible prepared 
him for the Sacrament. 

“What ! it is really and indeed the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ that is offered me as a viaticum?” he asked, now 
thoroughly roused. 

“God Himself has said so ; and who shall dispute His word ?” 

The patient raised himself upright. “After I have spent all 
my life in forgetfulness of Him, when I turn to Him only on my 
death-bed, will He come to me now, and give me all Himself?” 

“Yes,” the priest answered. “ He forgives generously, as only 
God can. He does not wait, He comes to you. ‘Behold! I 
stand at the door, and knock.’ | 

The sick man lifted his face; “O wonderful love!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

The priest smiled, and put on his stole. 

“The angels wonder no less than you,” he said. 

Left alone with him once more, Margaret knelt, praying con- 
tinually, but softly too, so as not to disturb one sacred thought 
in that soul for the first time united to its Saviour. Whena 
half-hour had passed, she touched his folded hands. He had 
always before opened his eyes at her faintest touch ; but now he 
did not. 

“He has lost consciousness,” the surgeon said, when she called 
him. “He will never speak again.” 

“Oh! never again? What? Never again?” 

Mr. Lewis took her by the hand. “Try to bear it, Maggie,” 
he said. “ Think what comfort you have.” 

“ But he never said good-bye to me! I wanted to say some- 
thingto him. I had so much to tell him; but I thought of him 
first!” 

Ah! well. When we go down to the valley of the shadow of 
death with our loved ones, and find the iron door that admits 
them shut in our faces, then indeed we know, if never before, 
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how precious is faith. And those who can see the pearly gates 
beyond the iron one should take shame to themselves if they 


refuse to be comforted. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ THE COMING OF THE MESSENGER.” 

ALL through that terrible day the two stayed by Mr. 
Granger’s bedside, holding his hands, cooling his fevered face 
and watching for a sign of consciousness that came not. At 
evening there was a struggle, short but sharp, and before they 
had breathed forth the breath they caught as he started up, the 
soul had broken loose, and a lifeless form sank back upon the 
pillow. 

Do they listen to us when they are gone? Could he, in the 
first surprise of sudden freedom, hear the cry, like that of a 
bereaved Lear, that sought to follow him, “Oh! stay a little!” 
or the weeping testimony of the other, “There stopped the 
noblest, kindest heart that ever beat ” ? 

But listen though he might, from one he heard no word of 
mourning or appeal after that. Since he was happy, and had no 
longer any need of her, and since she had done all in her power 
to do for him, she could now remember herself. That his 
humiliating offer of an empty hand had been kindly meant, did 
not lessen her resentment, but rather increased it. However 
confident he had been that his interpretation of her perfectly 
frank conduct was the true one, he should never have allowed 
her to know it, she said. Her heart seemed hardened toward 
him, and all her friendship dead. “ How I have wasted myself!” 
was the bitter comment with which she turned away from taking 


her last look at him. 
More than once, in the first days of their loss, that fiery anger 


of an insulted heart broke forth. On their way home, as she sat 
om the steamer-deck at night, slowly touching bead after 
bead of her rosary, not praying, but waiting for a prayerful 
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feeling that might come, there came instead a recollection of the 
year before. It rose and painted itself, like a picture, between 
her and the wide cool shade and sparkle of midnight sea and 
sky. There was the home room, the window where she sat that 
day after her retreat was over, so happy, half with Heaven and 
half with earth, the curtain fanning her, the vines swinging in 
and out in the light breeze. She saw Mr. Granger come to her 
side, and drop a rosary into her hands, saw the silver glitter of 
his pretty gift, and heard the words that accompanied it: “And 
indeed, it should have been of gold, had not Jupiter been so 
poor.” 

The words caught a new meaning as she recollected them. 

“If not gold, then nothing!” she exclaimed ; and, leaning 
over the rail, flung his gift as far as she could fling it out over the 
water. 

The waning moonlight ran around the frosted chain and pearl 
beads, as if some spirit hand had swiftly told every Pater and 
Ave of them in expiation of that rash act. Then the waters 
caught them, and they slipped twinkling down through the green 
deeps. 

Margaret left the deck, and went down to where Mr. Lewis 
walked to and fro, keeping his mournful watch. His face was 
pale and his eyes heavy. He looked perfectly grief-stricken. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “Has anyone spoken to 
you ?” 

“No; but I have been thinking.” She leaned on his arm, and 
looked down upon the coffin at their feet. “That man thought 
that I wanted him to marry me. Is it only a wicked pride, I 
wonder, that rises up in revolt when I remember it? Should 
not there be a better name? I could not be angry then, because 
he was dying ; and I forgot it till the next night, after all was 
over, when I went in to see him. I was full of grief then, and 
had some silly notion, just like me! of telling him, and that he 
would hear. The wind had blown the hair over his forehead, 
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and just as I started to put it back, I recollected, and caught my 
hand away and left him. I had nothing to say to him then, nor 
since. What did he want to kill my friendship so for? His 
memory would have been sweet to me. It is poisoned.” 

“Well,” Mr. Lewis said, with a sort of despair, “women are 
queer beings, and you are ultra-womanish. One day you will 
risk your life for a man, and the next you will look with scorn 
upon him in his coffin. A better name than pride, do you say ? 
I call it the most infernal kind of pride. Where is your grati- 
tude, girl, toward the man whe never had any but a kind word 
and thought for you? He arranged everything for you, that 
first night, just as much as he did for Dora, and made me promise 
that you should never want for a friend while I live. You ought 
to humble yourself, Margaret, and beg his pardon.” 

“ Do you think so?” she asked faintly. “I hope that you are 
right. I would rather blame myself than him.” 

“ Of course I think so!” he answered indignantly. “Did he 
ever give you one unkind look even? Did he ever prefer any 
one else before you? Did he ever allow anyone to speak 
against you in his presence? I never, before nor since, saw him 
take fire as he did once when someone criticised you to him.” 

“Did he? Did he?” exclaimed Margaret, kneeling by the 
coffin and laying her cheek to the cold wood. “Ah! that was 
indeed friendship ! ” 

In that softened mood she reached home. 

When death, in visiting a household, is unaccompanied by sordid 
cares, the lost one being nccessary to our hearts alone ; when the 
living have no remorse for the past and no terror for the future 
of their friend ; when the silent face is peaceful ; and when the 
earth that opens to receive it is warm and full of life, like the 
bosom of a mother where a sleeping child hides its face—then 
death is more beautiful than life. 

Thus this celestial visitant came to the Granger household; 
and if an angel had alighted visibly in their midst, and folded 
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his white wings to tarry there a day, the presence could not 
have been more sacred or more sweet. Every sign of gloom was 
banished. The light was no more shut out than it always was 
in summer ; all the rooms were perfumed with flowers ; and the 
master of the house was not left alone, but lay at the front end of 
the long suite, in full sight of the family as they came and went. 

Among the many callers who came that day was the Rev. Dr 
Kenneth, the old minister with whom we have seen Mr. Southard 
taking theological counsel. This gentleman listened with astonish- 
ment and indignation while Mrs. Lewis told him that Mr. Granger 
had died a Catholic, and would have a Reguzem Mass the next 
morning. 

“He must have been unduly influenced, Madam!” said the 
minister excitedly. “ Mr. Granger would never have taken such 
a step of himself. It is impossible!” 

Somewhat embarrassed Mrs. Lewis drew back, and disclosed 
Miss Hamilton sitting in the shadow behind her, and, at the first 
word of reply, gladly left the room, having no mind to stand 
between two such fires, though the doctor’s opponent looked too 
pale and quict to be very dangerous. 

“With God all things are possible, Dr. Kenneth,’ was what 
Margaret said. 

He regarded her sternly; yet after a moment softened at sight 
of the utter mournfulness of her face. 

“ O child of many prayers!” he exclaimed, “ whither have you 
wandered ?” 

‘“ Please don't!” she said. “I cannot bear anything; and we 
don’t want any harsh words while he is here.” 

The doctor hesitated, and turned to go; but she stopped 
him. 

“While I saw you standing out there and looking at him, I 
remembered how often you used to come to my grandfather’s, 
and how you petted me when I was a little girl, One day I 
Was trying to carry you the large Bible, and I fell with it. 
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Grandfather scolded me; but you patted my head when you saw 
that I was on the point of crying, and said that the Highest and 
the Holiest fell, not once only, but thrice, under His burden. And 
you pulled my curls, and said, laughing, that if strength dwelt in 
length of locks, then I ought to be able to carry not only the 
Bible, but the house. What makes the difference now? Are 
you harder? or am I in less need of charity ?” 

“You have your friends,” he said coldly, “those for whom you 
left us.” 

“Not so,’ she replied. “I have those in this house; but in 
the Church I had only him out there. My Church, here, at least, 
does not receive converts as yours does. I suppose it must be 
because they know that we are only coming home to our own 
Father’s house, and they think it would be presumptuous in them 
to come to meet us, as if we needed to be welcomed.” 

“What! was no courtesy, no kindness shown you 2?” he asked 


incredulously. 

“Scarcely a decent civility,” she replied. 
about that. Only I want you to remember it and to send my 
old friends backto me. If they will not come, then their talk of 
religious freedom is hardly sincere ; and if you do not tell them, 
then I shall think you un-Christian. Indeed, Doctor, when you 
have passed me in the street without any notice I haven't 


“But no matter 


thought that you were very good just then.” 
The doctor looked at her keenly. “I will be friends with you 


on one condition,” he said. 


“ And that ?” 
“Let Mr. Southard alone!” he said with emphasis. 


Before she could utter a protestation he had left the room. 

The day crept past, and the night, and another day; and then 
there was nothing for them to do but take up their life and try 
to make the best of it. 

The first event to break the monotony came in Septeraber, 
when Dora was baptised. All the family attended the ceremony, 
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for the time putting aside whatever prejudices they might feel. 
Then they began to look eagerly for Mr. Southard’s return. 

He might be expected on the first Sunday of October, he 
wrote most positively, but, for the rest, was very indefinite. He 
wrote so vagucly, indeed, that his congregation were rather dis- 
pleased. His leave of absence had expired, yet he seemed to 
consider his coming home a furlough. Rather extraordinary 
they thought it. 

Mr. Southard was not one of those pastors who live in a 
chronic deluge of worsted-work from their lady friends. On his 
first coming to the pulpit there had been symptoms of such an 
inundation; but he had checked them with characteristic prompt- 
ness, representing to the fair devotees the small need he had of 
four-score pairs of pantoufles, even should his life be prolonged 
as many years, and suggesting that those who had so much 
leisure might profitably employ it in visiting and sewing for the 
poor. But the repulse was given with such simplicity and 
candour, and so utterly unconscious did he appear that any 
motive could have prompted their Jabours save a profound con- 
viction that their pastor was shoeless, that even the most 
inveterate needle-woman forgave him. He was not in the 
least sentimental, he was indecd strict, and often cold, though 
never harsh. 

Still, though he lacked many of the qualities of a modern 
popular minister, his people were much attached to him. They 
trusted him thoroughly, and they were proud of him. He had 
talent, culture, and a high character and reputation. He was 
not a sensational preacher; but his directness and earnestness 
were unique, and occasionally his hearers were electrified by 
some eloquent outburst, full of antique fire kindled at the 
shrines of the prophets. It also did not go against him that he 
was the handsomest man in the city, a bachelor, and rich enough 
in his own right to dispense with a salary. 

Great, therefore, was their delight when his return was 
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positively announced, and they set about preparing for it with 
a good will. 

The church was renovated, a new Bible and a sofa were 
purchased, and a_ beautiful Catharine-wheel window, full of 
coloured glass, was put in over the choir. Receptions were 
arranged, flowers bespoken, committees appointed, the barouche 
which was to take him home from the station was chosen, and 
the two dignitaries who were to occupy it with him were, after 
due deliberation, selected. All this was done decently and in 
order. Mr. Southard’s people were far from being of the vulgar, 
showy sort, and prided themselves on being able to accomplish 
a good deal without any fuss whatever. Even the newspaper 
chorus which proclaimed each progressive step of the minister’s 
homeward journey, as Clytemnestra the coming of the sacred 
fire, sang in subdued language and unobtrusive type. At 
last, all that was wanting was the _ final announce- 


ment, in the Saturday evening papers, that the reverend 
gentleman had arrived. Indeed, the notice had been written, 
with all particulars, the evening before, and had almost got 
into print, when it was discovered that Mr. Southard had 
not arrived. The barouche had returned from the station with- 
out him, the two dignified personages who went as escort suf- 
fering a temporary diminution of dignity and an access of 
ill-temper. It is rather mortifying to see people look disap- 
pointed that it is only you who have come, and to know that 
not only have you lost the glory which was to have been 
reflected on you from the principal actor in the scene, but that 
your own proper lustre is for the time obscured. 

It was found, however, that a letter had been written by 
Mr. Southard, not a pleasing one, by any means, to his dis- 
appointed masters of ceremonies. He would be in his pulpit 
on Sunday morning, he informed them; and after Sunday 
would be happy and grateful to see any of his dear and long- 
tried friends who would be so kind as to call on him. But till 
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that time he did not feel equal to the excitement of any formal 
reception. He had scarcely recovered his strength after a long 
illness; he was fatigued with travel ; and also, he was returning 
to a house made desolate by the death of one of his oldest and 
dearest friends. 

“ They are terribly cast down,” Mr. Lewis said, as the family 
sat around the centre-table that evening. “ You never saw 
anybody so grumpy as the deacons are. They are scandalised, 
moreover, in view of the only way in which he can come now. 
Of course, he will have to travel all night, and come into town 
on Sunday morning. There’s Sabbath-breaking for you.” 

“One good thing,” Mrs. Lewis said; “they have stopped 
ringing the door-bell. I do believe there have been a hundred 
people here to-day to ask if Mr. Southard had come.” 

“Auntie,” said Aurelia, with a look of mild horror, “you 
don’t know what uncle said to the last gentleman who came. 
He told him that when the minister made his appearance, 
he would hang out a flag over the portico, and fire rockets 
from the front windows.” 

“T did not expect Mr. Southard to show so much feeling,’ 
Mrs. Lewis said, when Margaret had taken Dora off to bed. 
“ He received the news of Mr. Granger’s change of religion with 
such silent displeasure that I supposed he would discard even 
his memory. He shows courage, too, in still speaking of him 
as a friend ; for some of his people will be displeased.” 

“]’m sure, Aunt,” Aurelia replied rather hastily, “no one can 
say that Mr. Southard ever lacked the courage to utter his 


> 


sentiments.” 
“No,” Mrs. Lewis said, in a very moderate tone, but looked 


sharply into her niece’s drooping face. 


Aurelia had not looked up in speaking, and seemed to be 


engrossed in her work; but there was a glistening of tears 
through the thick lashes, and the delicate rose in her cheeks 
had grown crimson-hearted. She seldom spoke with spirit ; 
but when she did it always woke that rich bloom. 
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The bell rang again, and in a few minutes the door opened, 
and the Rev. Dr. Kenneth came in. 

“The servant told me that Mr. Southard has not arrived,” 
he said ; “but as she did not absolutely forbid me I came in 
to see the rest of you.” 

They welcomed him cordially. The doctor had got into the 
way of dropping in occasionally, and they were always glad to 
sce him. The venerable gentleman was something of a courtier, 
and knew how to make himself all things to all men. 

“T have my colleague at last,’ he said, “and to-morrow | 
promise myself tne pleasure of hearing Mr. Southard, if he 
comes.” 

Margaret returned to the drawing-room, and was pleasantly 
saluted by the doctor, who made room for her to sit beside him. 
She took the place willingly, being especially pleased with him 
just then ; for, by his influence, her old friends were beginning 
to gather about her, coldly at first, it is true, but that would 
mend in time. 

They resumed the conversation which her coming had in- 
tcrrupted. 

“T have never denied that Mr. Maurice Sinclair might possess 
some noble qualities,” the doctor said, in his stateliest manner. 
“And I have never said nor thought that he could rightly be 
called a base man. But I have said, and I still think, that he 
was a dangerous man; and, moreover, that last Ictter of his, 
instead of softening my judgment, makes me condemn him all 
the more; for it shows unmistakably what light he sinned 
avainst.” 

“But, Doctor,” interposed Aurelia’s soft voice, “ he seemed to 
be a Christian at last.” 


“By no means, my dear,” the doctor answered decidedly. 
“ His unbelief was nobler, that is all. The Christian soul strains 
upward, and drops off the earthly; the pagan soul strains 


outward, and grasps what is greatest on earth. He was a pagan. 
28 
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I have always, during my whole ministry, had more fear of 
those who stand ‘on the border-lands between good and evil, 
than of those who are clearly in the enemy’s country. Do you 
want to take wine with a drunkard? Certainly not. The 
faithful can resist a glaring tempter ; but let one of these gallant 
chicftains come up with his mouth full of fine sentiments, and 


presto, 
‘All the blue bonnets are over the border !’ 


But what can we preachers do when the ladies decide to canon- 
isea man? I’m afraid they are disposed to believe that a fine 
head must deserve a fine crown.” 

“There’s one exception, Doctor,’ Mr. Lewis said, pointing to 
his wife. 

The lady appeared not to notice the allusion to herself, 
but spoke in a musing, silvery voice, her eyes fixed dreamily 
on space. 

“What a wise arrangement of Providence it is, that inter- 
esting masculine penitents should awaken the gushing phil- 
anthropy of ladies, gentlemen standing aloof; while interesting 
feminine penitents almost as invariably excite the pious charity 
of men, ladies, in their turn, holding off. In both cases there 
are the feast and the skeleton quite correct. I recollect, Doctor, 
hearing you preach, years ago, a sermon on the Magdalen. It 
was very edifying; but I was sorry that you found it ne- 
cessary to mention her golden hair. Indeed, I have always 
thought that the old painters would have made a better point if 
they had represented her as a plain, middle-aged woman, with 
great, haggard eyes, like pits of darkness through which the 
soul was struggling, only a spark, but kindled to a conflagration 
which should consume with holy fire that poor, desecrated clay 
of hers. That is the true Magdalen ; not your light Correggio, 
who might be a danseuse reading a French novel after the 
ballet.” 

The lady had dropped her careless air, and was speaking 
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almost vehemently. It seemed, indeed, that some personal 
experience lent a poignancy to her convictions on the subject. 

“Tam glad of the chance to express my opinions,” she said, 
“and glad that you have made me angry enough to have 
courage to speak. I protest against this pernicious indulgence 
which latter-day Christians show to vice, persuading themselves 
that they are charitable. ‘Swear him, and let him go,’ as the 
soldier said of the rattlesnake. When I see these sentimentalists 
seek out real penitence where it hides speechless and ashamed, 
then I will call them charitable, and not before. But no; real 
penitence is not interesting. It cannot attitudinise, it stammers, 
it has red and swollen eyes, it shrinks almost from being for- 
given, it never holds its head up again.” 

“But, Madam,” said the doctor, somewhat disconcerted, “all 
are liable to mistakes; and in being too strict with doubtful 
penitents we may discourage the true ones.” 

“ They are easily distinguished,” she said curtly. “ Besides, 
you lose sight of another risk you run. You appear to take for 
cranted that none are tempted save those who fall. How do 
you know how many may be holding on to their integrity by a 
mere thread, struggling desperately but silently, needing every 
help, in so precarious a condition that a breath,a word, may 
destroy them? Such people do not speak ; you hear nothing of 
them but the crash of their fall. Or, if they fall not, you never 
know. To me that conflict is more pathetic, more tragical, than 
all the paraded sighs and tears of those who have found that 
dishonesty doesn’t pay. Those who do right simply and purely 
for God’s sake are few and far between. Most people need the 
support of public opinion and the approbation of those whom 
they look up to. Let it be seen that, do what they may, if only 
they can excuse themselves prettily and plausibly, they will be 
easily forgiven, and set still higher than before, and what will be 
the result ? You can see it in society to-day. Charity, so-called, 
has increased ; has virtue increased ? ” 
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“If good women would not make themselves so disagreeable, 
as they often do,” Mr. Lewis said gruffly. 

“ Try to please them,” his wife replied. “ Praise them a little ; 
be agreeable yourselves, and see if they don’t improve in that 
respect. Meet a person with a glum face, and if that person 
is sincere and sensitive, you are not likely to get smiles in 
return.” 

Aurelia leaned toward her aunt, put an arm around her, and 
whispered, “ Dear Auntie, you’re an angel ; but please don’t say 
any more.” 

“I do not like to hear men and women criticise each other,” 
the doctor said calmly. “They are neither of them fitted to 
think for and judge the other. They, in the moral universe, are 
like earth and sea in the physical. And as air is common to 
earth and sea, so spirit, and all higher influences, are common 
to man and woman alike.” 

“Ves,” Miss Hamilton said, “and while the earth has gold, 
and silver, and iron, and gems, the sea has only pearls, and they 
are tears, woman's proper pfarure. And while the earth main- 
tains its place, and is not moved, the sea goes moaning about, 
breaking itself on rocks, and climbing even to Heaven, only that 
it may fall again upon the land.” 

“ Blessed showers!” said the doctor, who had watched her 
smilingly while she spoke. ‘“ Be sure, Margaret, sooner or later, 
those for whose sakes you and your sisters have climbed to 
Heaven with such toil and pain will see some heavenly likeness 
in you, and hail you as welcome messengers. Don’t lose courage, 
dear. Don't join the bitter waves that break themselves against 
the rocks, or the sly, insidious waves that steal away the land 
and drag it down. But let your part be with those who visit us 
by the way of Heaven. Wouldn’t you rather we should look up 
when we want you, though it were seldom, than look down, 
though it were often ?” 

She looked up, bright and blushing for a moment, like her 
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old self, trembling with gladness, she knew not why. It seemed 
to be a prophecy of good tidings. 

Into the silence that followed a deep sigh broke. They all 
looked up, then rose, speechless, changed suddenly into a group 
of mourners. For Mr. Southard stood before them, with that in 
his countenance which showed how much more plainly than 
even their living faces he saw the shadow of one who was gone 


for ever. 
Pallid with sickness, fatigue, and trouble, he came forward to 


receive their almost voiceless welcomes. 
“God knows,” he said, “that if the choice had been with 
me, my place, rather than his, should have been made vacant.” 


M. A. TINCKER. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Summer E-vening’s Walk in the 
Apennines. 


E are a small party of four, two grown-up people and 
two children, spending a summer holiday in a quiet 
village high up in the Apennines. Seven long hours did it 
take us to crawl up from the plain; but we are rewarded by the 
exquisite sensation of health that we have enjoyed ever since we 
came, and by the old-fashioned comfort and rest which are hardly 
to be found nowadays, except at a considerable distance from 
the railway station. The place was well known thirty years 
ago, when everyone travelled by diligence or post; but it is 
doubtful if an Englishman has set his foot here since the railway 
from Bologna to Florence was opened. The only visitors, be- 
sides ourselves, are the families of some enterprising natives 
of the village, who left home fifteen years ago, and who, 
having done well in some small retail business in Marseilles, send 
up their thrifty French wives and children to breathe fresh 
air and to grumble over the discomfort of Italian peasant life, 
during the three hot summer months. 

It is five o’clock, and the children are asking if it is not time 
to start: for every afternoon we take them to a dairy-farm to 
sup on the grass, ‘off milk and bread and butter, and a little 
slice of meat which we carry with us ; and very soon we are on 
our way. The first four hundred yards are along the high road, 
under the shade of the mountain, with nothing very interesting 
to look at to-day ; the sky is cloudless, and there is no play of 
light and shade on the opposite range of green wavy downs, 
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which lie full in the afternoon sun. But as soon as we turn into 
the fields, we arrive at an aza, or threshing-floor, where work 
is 1 full swing ; and we cannot but stop and look on for a few 
minutes. Down in the plain the harvest was gathered in, and 
threshed six weeks ago; but the intense heat kept us in until 
evening, and prevented our seeing any of the pretty sights of 
harvest. Here neither heat nor machines interfere with our 
enjoyment ; and we make the most of what may in a few 
years’ time have disappeared. The threshing-floor is a level 
piece of ground, about forty feet square, cut out ,of the 
sloping field, and hardened by the steady tramp of gene- 
rations. This evening it is the women who are laying out 
the corn for to-morrow’s threshing with the flail, in neat little 
sheaves of about thirty stalks each, tied just below the 
ear, and arranged in even lines so as to form a square that 
occupies nearly the whole surface of the floor. The threshing 
will be carefully done by the men, in such a manner as to save 
the straw for rough plaiting into mats and baskets. Six women 
are at work ; two are drawing out the single stalks from the 
large upright sheaves ; two more, seated on low chairs, receive 
them and make up the little bundles; and the other two lay them 
out. They look up at us with a smile and a chcery word, but 
do not stop working; it only wants two hours to the Ave 
Marta, which now, in the latter days of August, rings at half- 
past seven, and the floor is barely three parts covered. Wecross 
a wide field, and scramble over a wall of loose stones, at least ten 
feet in breadth, and then walk through a beautiful grove—it 
cannot be called a wood—of chestnut trees, and we are at the 
next block of houses. Here we find another threshing-floor, and 
another band of workers, whom we must stop to greet and look 
at. This time it is the men; that is to say, there are four 
men who are working, and three who are looking on and 
cossiping with each other and with the old grandmothers and 
children, who have come out of the houses now that the sun is 
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behind the mountain. Here the scene is much more attractive, 
for the corn has been threshed and the straw carried away, 
and there remains in the centre of the floor a_ great 
gvolden heap of mingled grain, and husks, and bits of 
straw; winnowing is going on, prettiest of all the pretty 
harvest operations. Two men, with long-handled wooden shovels 
throw up shovelful after shovelful into the air, with such 
dexterity, or to use a charming Italian word, with such maestraa, 
that each time the grain rises to exactly the same height, and 
falls in exactly the same place ; while gradually a smaller heap 
of a deep golden red is forming itself some fifteen paces off, and 
the ground beyond the floor shows of a pale gold with the litter 
of straw and chaff. The two other men busy themselves in 
sweeping up the stray ears and straws towards the winnowers’ heap. 

We elders are fascinated by the graceful work, and our ad- 
miring eyes wander from the men and their rhythmical move- 
ment to the beautiful bit of colouring just beyond, where a dark 
ereen hedge throws into relief the paler green of some chestnut 
trees ; but the children are more sensible to the inward cravings 
of Nature than to her outward beauties, and want to get on to 
the Cascina. There is one more field to cross, a field lately 
cleared of its crop of corn, and now covered by a small but in- 
tensely blue variety of the common larkspur, and we are on the 
pasture belonging to the dairy. But what a change! A moment 
ago we were unmistakably in Italy, and all our surroundings 
were Italian; we have only crossed a little brook by means 
of stepping-stones, and surely this must be England. For we 
are in a regular park, such as one may see in any English 
county, surrounding the comfortable home of an English squire. 
Before us we have an open glade of short turf, looking as if it 
had been cut yesterday, and on either side such oak trees as 
would do honour to an English property. It is true there are 
none of the giant trunks and wide-spreading branches which are 
the pride of some celebrated parks at home ;_ the trees, except'a 
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few really fine ones to the right, have probably been planted 
since the Battle of Waterloo, for Italy was almost entirely 
stripped of its timber in the latter part of the last century ; 
nevertheless, the peculiar beauty of the fresh-looking vegetation 
and the softened light make up an English-looking scene such 
as will not easily be found on this side of the Alps. One misses, 
perhaps, certain familiar flowers, for there is nothing except a 
few splendid plants of the nettle-leaved bell-flower, in fuller 
bloom than in the north, to give variety of colour. It is too 
early for the autumn crocuses, which will later on fill the grass 
with their delicate stars. 

Meanwhile, the children have run on as fast as_ their 
legs will carry them, to call the contadina, and _ are 
returning with Isolina, a pretty, fair-haired girl of fifteen. 
She unlocks the duvraza, as the dairy proper is called, and 
gives out the daily portions, talking hard with the children all 
the time. There is decidedly nothing English about the dairy, 
which is a low, square, stone building without windows, built 
over a tiny stream. It is divided in two parts, each with 
separate entrance, for the two contadint who live near and 
make the butter. Inside there is a long stone trough, filled with 
running water, in which float several large wooden bowls, 
holding ,five or six litres of milk each. In acorner is a very 
primitive looking churn, the working of which we cannot un- 
derstand : it looks to us as if it would not work at all. However, 
there is one pat of butter put aside from this morning, and 
waiting for us between two burdock leaves. Isolina says she is 
behindhand with her weekly task of straw-plaiting, and hurries 
homewards. The place would be almost too silent, if it were 
not for the three French women, who are giving supper to their 
children at the other end of the glade, and talking of domestic 
matters, chiefly of the relative cleanliness of French and Italian 
houses, at the top of their rather harsh voices. No Italian 
mother would bring her children to sup aé/ fresco. 
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This evening the sandwiches disappear more quickly than 
usual, and the children beg to be taken for a walk instead of 
staying to play on the grass ; so we climb up the steep slope to 
the houses of the contadini, and set our faces towards the hig’; 
road. But as we turn the corner by the group of houses, we 
light upon a scene which we shall not easily forget. On the 
threshing-floor of another contadino, six colts are treading out 
the corn. We have sometimes seen oxen employed in this work 
instead of men with flails, and a pretty picture they make, 
especially when the dark-coloured beasts, not uncommon in this 
district, are employed, their dark forms standing out in relicf 
against the pale yellow straw. But nothing can equal the grace 
with which these colts pass round at a sharp trot in ever- 
narrowing circles, while a boy stands immovable in the centre, 
and draws in with each round a foot or two of the cords which 
he holds in his hand. As the circle becomes too close, he throws 
first one and then another cord to a man standing on the edge 
of the aza; the corn is rearranged with a fork, and the pretty 
work begins again. Needless to say that we lose some time in 
watching this most charming and unusual scene, so that nearly 
twenty minutes have gone by before we reach the road, and 
begin to mount in the direction of the pass which Icads from 
our valley to the next. 

The first person that we meet is the ¢artufo/azo, or truffle- 
seller, with his dog, returning from a distant expedition. He 
is a true specimen of a mountain peasant, who has never 
wandered farther off than Bologna or Florence, for when 
Tuscany passed from the rule of the Grand Duke to that of 
Victor Emmanuel, he was already too old to be taken by the 
conscription, and was not carried off to Naples or Genoa for 
three years, as the young men are nowadays. This is a good 
year for truffles, and he has at least fifteen pounds in his basket, 
and some very fine ones among them. We shall probably have 
some for dinner to-morrow, sliced and cooked in oil, together 
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with thin slices of potato, in which form they are less indigestible 
than in an omelette; besides, oil goes better than butter with the 
truffle, or at least we in Italy think so. The dog, who looks more 
intelligent than his master, is a mongrel, with the head of a fox- 
terrier, but nearly as large asa bull-dog. Our friend is a man 
of few words, so when we have looked at the contents of his 
basket, and told him to be sure and give our landlady a call, we 
go on our way. At the next turn in the road we come upon 
another acquaintance. Poldo, the coxztadino, who is as talkative 
as the ¢ertufolaio is taciturn. He is part proprietor with his 
landlord—the meétayer system prevailing here as in the plain— 
of a herd of seventeen cows and a fine bull, which are turned out 
to graze on the higher parts of the mountain every morning during 
the summer, always in the company of some member of the cor- 
tadino’s family, and led back at night. During the long winter 
months the men pass the entire day,and taketurns in spendingalso 
the night in the stalls with the cattle; plaiting straw all the time, 
like thewomen. From Poldowe have learnt a good deal, both of the 
mode of farming in these mountain valleys and of the manner of 
living of the contadinz. He left home at twenty to serve in the 
army; and at the end of his time fecling restless, as mountaineers 
all the world over so often do, went off to the south of France 
to look for work. He got on fairly well, and at the end of seven 
years came back with his savings, to marry the girl to whom he 
had engaged himself when he was eightcen, and who had mean- 
while been in service in Florence. His family possess a small 
podcre not far off; but Poldo, although the eldest son, preferred 
to leave it to the management of one of his brothers, also a 
married man, himself to become corfadino of the owner of the 
dairy-farm which we have just left. The locked up part of the 
dairy is his, as is also the most important share of the cattle ; 
for the other coztadino has only his wife and daughters to help 
him, while Poldo has the aid of two unmarried brothers, and 
was therefore in a position to undertake a larger holding. In 
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summer he and his wife take turns to go out with the beasts, 
whom they drive with the voice, and if necessary with 
a well-directed stone; we had already noticed that the 
women here could throw stones as well as an English school- 
boy—so that Mrs. Garth’s definition of the difference between 
boys and girls does not hold good in the Apennines—and Poldo 
gave us the explanation of the fact. The pasturage is good, and 
the cattle have a very prosperous appearance ; but he tells us 
that the bull, a splendid beast, nearly black, with a magnificent 
brindled neck and straight back, and one of the cows, have 
something wrong with their mouths and their feet. Can this be 
what we call foot-and-mouth disease? I am not enough of a 
practical farmer to know, but I see that nothing is done to 
separate them from the others. It is the custom here to keep 
one bull with each herd ; and Poldo says that they give little or 
no trouble, and that if ever an accident does happen, it is more 
often a cow than the bull who turns on the keeper. He also 
says—but I am uncertain whether to believe him, or whether to 
class his statement with certain other harmless legends that 
survive in the current phraseology of rural Italy—that one of the 
misfortunes that often befall the owner of cows, is due to their 
special fondness for eating the old shoes which are to be found 
lying about, always singly be it observed, in all countries. It is, 
of course, perfectly intelligible that if they eat the shoes they 
are liable to suffer from the nails, which will certainly tear the 
intestines, and may easily cause death. But I think that the 
story of the shoes is much on a par with saying that toothache 
is the work of a worm gnawing the tooth from inside, or that if 
you go out of doors without a hat all your hair will speedily 
fall off : two things which are still very commonly said in the 
Apennines. 

“As we have come up so far, we have a special reason for not 
being in a hurry to return before dark, so that we have not cut 
short Poldo’s gossip, as we sometimes do. We walk on slowly 
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till we are near the highest point in the road ; and the sun is just 
going down, and only illuminates the very highest point of the 
mountain on our left. The point where we are standing is known 
by the name of Radicosa, and is the very spot from which, nearly 
a hundred years ago, Pope Pius VI. turned back to look for the 
last time on smiling Tuscany, where he had spent nearly a year : 
in exile, it is true, but in comparative peace and quiet, from 
which the relentless cruelty of the Directory was hurrying him 
across mountain and plain to unknown sufferings. Their brutal 
and ingenious intention, which they almost avowed, was to 
procure his death from the over-fatigue of long journeys, amid 
discomfort such as his advanced age and feeble health could not 
bear, and so to rid themselves of an aged Pontiff whom they had 
in their power, but whom even they did not dare to put to death 
openly. At last the darkness is sufficient for our purpose, and 
we move out of the corner in which we _ had _ taken 
refuge from the keen evening breeze, and make our way to the 
top of a grassy knoll just above the road. Some two hundred 
feet below us, and about three-quarters of a mile to our left, is a 
sight which we have seen again and again since we came up 
into the mountains, but which never loses its charm for us. 
From where we stand a small fire, it might be just a fire of 
weeds, makes a bright spot in the now confused view of down 
and patches of corn stubble, divided by dark lines, still faintly 
visible, of hedgerows or stone walls. But as we look, bright 
flames of a cold blueish colour, rather than red, and showing no 
central glow as would an ordinary fire, shoot up and die down 
again ; and a moment after, suddenly spread themselves over a 
considerable surface, and once ‘more burn up bright as before. 
We remain intently watching the varied play of these singular 
flames, and enjoying each different effect produced by their 
continual changes. It is no weed fire that we are looking at, 
but a fire that has burnt for ages. It goes by the name of 
the valcano on the country-side: all we can say of it is 
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that it is distinctly due to volcanic working of some kind. 
For some reason or other, perhaps on account of the dis- 
tance from the great towns, the savants have left it alone: 
and in answer to my inquiries I am told that no 
strangers are known to have come into the neighbourhood for 
the purpose of examining it, at least of late years. At the 
place itself, which, of course, we have studied attentively, though 
not from a specially scientific point of view, there is nothing to 
be seen but a small square of bare land, covered with loose 
stones, among which the flames play perpetually. In size it is 
barely as large as the threshing-floors of which I have spoken, 
and corn grows up to its very edge. The flames rise much 
higher at the approach of rain, and illumine all the country to 
a considerable distance: they are most feeble during the dry 
summer weather. There is no kind of crater or hollow, nor any 
sulphurous vapour, nor steam ; barely a faint smell like that of 
a spirit-lamp. We put our hands into a crack in the ground, 
and fancied that it was hot ; but it probably was only so because 
in that position we did not feel a rather keen wind that was 
blowing at the time. Some years ago a shaft was sunk about 
ten yards from the flames, with the idea of finding petroleum ; 
but nothing came of the venture. It is a singular thing that, 
though they dug to a considerable distance below the surface, 
the workmen did not, as far as I can hear, suffer any inconvenience 
from the heat. The people say that the flames have been less bright 
since the ground was disturbed. There are two similar volcanoes 
within a few miles, one of which burns all the year round, the 
other only at the approach of rain ; if, however, a lighted match 
be thrown on the ground, the flames will burn up for a few 
moments. There is also, about two miles away in another 
direction, a deep hole which is dry in summer, but for about 
eight months in the year is full of water, which maintains itself 
always at boiling point. Even in the dry season, if a few 
bucketsful be thrown down, they will bubble up and steam in a 
few minutes’ time. 
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The children, for whom the volcano has had from the first a 
specially strong attraction, would like to stay longer, but it is 
time to go. We have two miles of easy descent over an ex- 
cellent road to get home. As we pass by the different houses 
we see through the open doors the pretty fire, or rather flame— 
fiammata—by which the evening meal is cooking on an 
open hearth. The little square holes for burning charcoal, which 
are usual in the towns in Italy, are very rare up here; when the 
soup is wanted, a fierce blaze from a bundle of sticks and leaves 
soon does the work, a mode of cooking quite as convenient and 
healthy, and one which offers a pretty sight to the passer-by, if 
he has an eye for such homely, wayside pictures. Of the few 
wayfarers that we meet, no one says “good night” to us, it 
being considered a breach of good manners, even between those 
who have lived next door to each other all their lives, to 
exchange a grecting on the high road, when once the shades of 
evening have fallen. By half-past eight we are at home and 
ready to sit down to our supper: tired, but thoroughly pleased 
with all we have seen on our evening walk. 


W. KENWORTHY BROWNE. 











The Coming of the Danes to Claughton- 
on-Brock. 


HE ninth century opened peacefully for North Lancashire 
The British inhabitants had long submitted to the rule 

of the Angles, who had now been about 150 years in the land, 
and the ancient rivalry of Briton and Angle was all but for- 
gotten. England itself had been gradually welded into a 
united kingdom, and under King Egbert one supreme authority 
was acknowleged throughout the land, from sea to sea. The 
superstitions of the Druids had well-nigh died out, and Chris- 
tianity was the religion which everywhere prevailed. The 
preaching of old Roman missionaries, the Apostolic labours of 
St. Kentigern in the sixth century, and the zeal of Irish monks 
in the sixth and seventh, had spread a knowledge of the true 
faith throughout the country, and Claughton was a Christian 
township. We have no trace of any English thane who held 
any important position hereabouts, but no doubt there were 
even then men of greater position and wealth, who, as their 
characters guided them, were the protectors or scourges of the 
ceorls and serfs who formed the bulk of the population. As for 
any ecclesiastical establishment in the neighbourhood there is cer- 
tainly no positive evidence to tell us of its existence. Yet it 
is not unlikely that the Eccles tenement in the ordnance map 
of Sullum may embalm the memory of an ecclesia or church, 
planted there in Roman times by the missionaries who wished 
to turn the minds of the people from the worship of the old 
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Celtic deities. Again, in the valley of the Calder, on the 
northern side of the river, was Kil-breck, the cell of an Irish 
hermit ; it seems to have become of more importance than an 
ordinary cell, for in the twelfth century the district was called 
Keldit, and lands on the southern side of the stream were 
called Landskill, and continued to belong to the Church till 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. We may then, without indulging 
in a mere flight of fancy, believe that the English inhabitants of 
Claughton-on-Brock were well cared for, as far as their religious 
interests were concerned, by the clergy of Sullum and Kilbreck 
at the time of which we are writing. 

But as the eighth century approached its end, a new time of 
trial and desolation was about to commence. The labours of 
the field and the ministrations of the priests were alike to be 
rudely interrupted. Kumours began to spread from house to 
house and from farm to farm, reaching the most secluded spots 
in the forests, that there was danger threatening the land. At 
first it was afar off, and the report amounted to little more than 
that pirates from Denmark had landed on the south coast in 
what is now Dorsetshire, and “had slain the King’s Reeve and 
those that were with him.” This was in 787, but only six years 
passed and there arose a much more serious alarm. In 793 
the same bold rovers ravaged the coast of Northumberland, 
plundered the Monastery of Lindisfarne, and murdered its 
monks. The following year they entered the Wear, and pillaged 
and burnt the religious houses of Wearmouth and Jarrow. So 
that Alcuin, who was by birth a Northumbrian, though then at 
the Court of Charlemagne when the news reached him in 
Gaul, burst out into the cry: “He who can hear of this calamity 
and not cry to God on behalf of his country, has a heart not 
of flesh, but of stone” (“ Alcuin’s Works,” Part I, Epistle XI.). 
This was but the harbinger of the storm, which was to burst in 
its full fury on England about fifty years later, and end only in 


its conquest by a foreign ruler. 
29 
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The new assailants announced themselves as men from the 
north. They came from the shores of Denmark and Norway. 
In their own country they had for centuries waged an unceasing 
strugele for sheer existence with the stern winter, the barren 
soil, and the stormy seas. Mr. Green has given so graphic a 
description of their hardy lives, their fierce manners, their 
indomitable courage, and their gloomy superstitions, that I 
extract the passage in spite of its length :-— 


It was this hard struggle for life that left its stamp to the last 
on the temper of the Scandinavian peoples. The very might of 
the forces against which they battled gave a grandeur to their 
resistance. It was to the sense of human power that woke as 
the fisher-boat rode out the storm, as the hunter ploughed his 
lonely way through the blinding snowdrift, as the husbandman 
waged his dogged warfare with unkindly seasons and barren 
fields, that these men owed their indomitable energy, their daring 
self-reliance, their readiness to face overwhelming odds, their 
slowness to believe themselves beaten. He who would win good 
fame, said an old saw, must hold his own against two foes, 
and even against three; it is only from four that he may fly 
without shame. Courage indeed was a heritage of the whole 
German race, but none felt like the man of the north the glamour 
and enchantment of war. Fighting was the romance that alone 
broke the stern monotony of his life ; the excitement and emotion 
which find a hundred spheres with men of our day found but 
this one sphere with him. As his boat swept out between the 
dark headlands at the fiord’s mouth the muscles that had been 
hardened by long strife with thankless toil quivered with joy at 
the coming onset. A passion of delight rings through war-saga 
and song ; there are times when the northern poetry is drunk 
with blood, when it reels with excitement at the crash of sword- 
edge through helmet and bone, at the warriors’ war-shout, at the 
gathering heaps of dead. The fever of fight drove all ruth and 
pity before it. Within the circle of his own home the sternness 
of the life he lived did gentle work in the Wiking’s heart. 
Long winter and early nightfall gathered the household closely 
together round the common hearth, and nowhere did stronger 
tics bind husband to wife or child to father; nowhere was there 
a deeper reverence for womanhood or the sanctities of woman- 
hood. But when fight had once begun, the farmer and fisher 
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who loved his own wife and child with so tender a love, became 
a warrior who hewed down the priest at his altar, drove mothers 
to slavery, tossed babes in grim sport from pike to pike. The 
nations upon whom these men were soon to swoop cowered 
panic-stricken before a pitilessness that seemed to them the 
work of madmen, “ Deliver us,” ran the prayer of a litany of 
the time, “ deliver us, O Lord, from the frenzy of the Northmen.” 


What gave their warfare its special character was that its field 
was the sea. The very nature, indeed, of their home-land drove 
these men to the sea, for in all the northern lands society was as 
yet but a thin fringe of life edging closely the sea-brim. In 
Sweden or the Danish Isles, rough forest-edge or dark moor- 
slope pressed the village fields closely to the water's edge. In 
Norway the bulk of the country was a vast and desolate upland 
of barren moor, broken only by narrow dales that widened as 
they neared the-coast into inlets of the sea; and it was in these 
inlets or fiords, in the dale of the fiord’s head, or by the fiord’s 
side, where the cliff-wall now softened into slopes to which his 
castle clung, now drew back to make room for thin slips of 
meadow-land and corn-land, that the Norwegian found his 
home. Inland, where the barren mountain flats then rose like 
islands out of a sea of wood, the country was strange and dread 
to them: for the boldest shrank from the dark holts and pools 
that broke the desolate moorland ; from the huge stones that 
turned into giants in the mists df nightfall, giants that stalked 
over the fell till the grey dawn smote them into stone again ; 
from the wolves that stole along the fearsome fen-paths, and 
from the fell shapes into which their excited fancy framed the 
mists at eventide, shapes of giant “ moor-steppers,” of elves and 
trolls, of Odin with his wind-cloak wrapped round him as he 
hurried over the waste. But terror and strangeness vanished 
with the sight of the sea. To the man of the north the sea was 
road and hunting-ground. It was a“ water-street ” between the 
scattered settlements, for few cared to push overland across the 
dark belts of moor that parted one fiord from another. Even 
more than the land about his home it was the dalesmen’s 
harvest-field, for fisher’s net had often to make up for scanty 
corn-growth and rotting crops, and quest of whale and seal 
carried them far along. their stormy coasts. 

The life of these northern folk was in its main features one 
with the life of the earlier Englishmen. Their home and home 
customs were the same. The ranks of society differed only in 
name. Our atheling, ceorl, and slave are found in the oldest 
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traditions of the north as Jarl, Carl, and Thrall ; in later times 
Carl begat the Bonder and Jarl the King. There was as little 
difference in their political or judicial institutions. The Bonders 
cathered to the Thing as the ceorls to the Moot; we see the 
little “folks” who in our own history so soon fuse into larger 
peoples in the “ fylki,” cach with its Jarl, or king, eight of 
which found room for themselves in the district of Trondhjem. 
In religion, too, there was the same kinship. The gods that were 
common to the Teutonic race were worshipped in the northern 
lands as elsewhere, though nowhere among the German peoples 
did their story become clothed with so noble a poetry. The 
contrast of the warmth and peace within the home of the 
Scandinavian with the sternness and uproar of the winter world 
without it, woke a wild fancy in the groups that clustered through 
the long eventide round the glowing wood-ashes of the hearth. 
Thor’s mighty hammer was heard smiting in the thunder peal 
that rolled away over the trackless moors. Odin’s mighty war- 
cry was heard in the wind-blast that rushed howling out to sea. 
The faint and brief daylight of mid-winter pointed forward to 
that “ twilight of the gods,’ when even they should yield to the 
weird that awaited them, and the All-father himself should die. 


There was the same likeness in their usages of war. In both 
peoples the war-band lay at the root of all. The young warriors 
of the fold gathered round a war-leader of fight and foray; some- 
times the king of this dale or that summoned his fighting men 
for more serious warfare; sometimes a farmer, when seed-time 
was over, mustered his bondmen for a harvest of pillage ere the 
time came for harvesting his fields. To reap the one harvest 
was counted through the north as honest and as man-worthy a 
deed as to reap the other. But while the English war-band made 
its foray over land the northern war-band made its foray over 
sea. From the “wik” or the creek where their long-ship lurked, 
the ‘ Wikings” or “creek-men,” as the adventurers were called, 
pounced upon their prey, or crept along the iron-bound coast, 
striking here and there up the fiords to harry and to slay. The 
“long-ship ” itself in its very construction was above all a pirate 
ship: of great length, but narrow beam, and little depth of kecl, 
its admirable lines, and all but flat bottom, showed that it was built 
exclusively for speed. In rough water indeed the Wiking ships 
were almost unmanageable, and a storm like that off the coast of 
Lindisfarne in 794 threw them helpless on the beach. Nor were 
they adapted for long sea journeys; there was little accommoda- 
tion for crew or cargo ; and the pirates were forced to moor at 
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each sunset to make a foray for what cattle might serve for their 
meal, and to sleep beneath a sail on the beach. In fighting, too, 
their slightness of construction, fastened together, as_ their 
timbers often were, by wattles of tree roots for lack of iron, 
forbade any use of them in shock of ship against ship; they 
were, in fact, lashed together, and their stern and forecastle used 
as platform for their fighting crews. But they were well fitted 
for their special end. A heavy merchant vessel lay at the 
mercy of the Wiking’s keel, as it darted out from covert of 
headland or isle, while its flat bottom and shallow draught of 
water made every river-mouth a haven, and every river a road 
into the land that the pirates lusted to pillage. (“Conquest of 
england,” pp. 54—60.) 

At first the Northmen, or Danes, or, as they were later called, 
the Ostmen, were content with ravaging and plundering. They 
then returned to their ships, carrying off to their homes on the 
barren stretches of Denmark, or the narrow fiords of Norway, 
the fruits of their spoil. But the spring brought them back 
again in ever-increasing numbers. In the year 855 they 
occupied the Isle of Sheppey, at the mouth of the Medway, and 
here, for the first time, they wintered in England. In 866 a more 
formidable invasion took place. Their object was no longer spoil, 
but conquest, and they now sought to fix themselves on the soil. 
They made themselves, after a desperate encounter with the 
Northumbrians, masters of York, and from that date, for nearly 
two hundred years, the history of England is little else but a 
narrative of the fierce struggles between the swarming hosts 
of Northmen and the kingdom of Wessex and its sub-kingdoms 
of Mercia and Northumbria. In 871 Alfred became King of 
Wessex. He was only twenty-two years of age, and he found 
his crown but a thorny one; but his persevering efforts to drive 
off the invader, and to found on the hard-won victory an 
opportunity for re-building up an English monarchy have won 
for him enduring fame and the everlasting gratitude of English- 
men. In 875 Halfdene invaded Bernicia, the northern portion 


of Northumbria ; the first object of the greed of his followers 
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was the wealth of the great monasteries ; and the religious 
houses north of the Tyne now shared the devastation which 
nine years before had befallen Whitby and Ripon. Lindisfarne 
was no longer a safe place for the monks, and they dared no 
longer expose their great treasure, the relics of St. Cuthbert, to 
the ruthless impiety of the northern hordes. With their 
Bishop, Eardulf, they set out on a weary pilgrimage of seven 
years, and it is tothis event that we in Lancashire owe that our 
country was for some period the abiding place of the mortal 
remains of St. Cuthbert, the great wonder-working Bishop of 
Lindisfarne in the seventh century. This was an important era 
in the, history of the northern monasteries. For more than 
two hundred years there was no attempt in the north to restore 
the Orderfof the monks, and we do not again read of a monastic 
institution in Northumbria till the reign of William the Con- 
queror, when Aldwin, a monk of Evesham, with a small colony 
of his brethren, fixed his residence amid the ruins of Jarrow, and 
shortly afterwards migrated to the new church of Durham. 

The devastating march of Halfdene took him in a west- 
ward “direction to Carlisle, where fire and sword were the 
portion of the monks and inhabitants. He harried Cumbria 
and went northwards plundering Strathclyde. The misery 
he inflicted on the north of England cannot be described. 
His troops slaughtered the men whenever any _ oppo- 
sition was offered ; the women were carried off into slavery, 
or worse; and even the helpless babes were made the 
cruel sport of the barbarous soldiers. After plundering the 
towns and hamlets and scattered farmhouses, what was left was 
set on fire, and the whole country side might be seen ablaze as 
farmstead and cottage were abandoned. Nor did the ruin 
cease with the disappearance of the marauders, for such was the 
terror inspired by the Northmen, that the survivors of the 
English did not dare to till their fields, nor sow them for the 
harvest, and famine was the speedy consequence. Pestilence 
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followed in the train of famine, and harrowing are the descrip- 
tions given us by Simeon of Durham, and Reginald, of the 
condition of the north of England during these terrible seven 
years that the wanderings of the monks with their sacred 
treasure continued. In some places indeed the holy company 
were received with the heartiest welcome. In the words of 
Reginald :—“ During the time that the blessed body of St. 
Cuthbert was being carried from place to place, and resting in 
tents, all the people, even strangers, everywhere showed him the 
respect that was due to him: for some on bended knees offered 
him money; others brought in his honour, and as a testimony to 
his sanctity, precious garments and silks ; others gave linen and 
flax, woollen cloths and fleeces of wool ; and those who could 
contribute nothing more, contributed bread and cheese” 
(“ Reginald,” XIV., p. 20). Prior Wessington, of Durham, 
writing about 1416, drew up a list of places where the sacred 
body of St. Cuthbert rested for a while, and of churches built 
in his honour, in remembrance of its presence. He arranges the 
places under their respective counties or districts, but he says 
nothing about the order in which the pious pilgrims visited 
them. In one list he mentions Durham first, and Cleveland, 
Richmondshire, and Yorkshire second. But there is one con- 
sideration that may assist us in fixing the order of their march. 
After sacking Lindisfarne, the pirate chief, Halfdene, pro- 
ceeded westwards to Carlisle, and so, naturally, the monks 
would follow some other direction, and in all probability they 
journeyed southwards. Indeed, in the “ Rites of Durham,” 
p. 55, this is expressly stated. The extract from Reginald, just 
given, tells us that it was through a region in which the memory 
of the Saint was held in high veneration, and this would emi- 
nently hold good of Durham and Yorkshire. From Yorkshire 
they proceeded to Lancashire, and as we find that the holy 
relics rested at Mellor, near Blackburn, we may suppose that they 
would journey through Ribblesdale, passing on their way the 
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ruined city of Bremetonacz, the modern Ribchester. The most 
southern point of the journey was at Halsall, near Ormskirk. 
These last names suggest that they would not be allowed to 
remain there long at peace, for they are taken from Danish 
chiefs who there established themselves. Halsall in “ Doomsday 
Book” is spelt Herles-hala, the hall or house of Herle; and Orm 
is a well-known Danish name. However, we next find them at 
Lytham, and here they may have hoped to be secure from any 
land attack from their restless enemies, sheltered as they were by 
the mosses and peat-bogs which then formed so large a portion 
of Amounderness. The next nearest point at which they sought 
shelter was Upper Kellett, which is about eight miles north-east 
of Lancaster: and they spent some time at Aldingham and at 
Kirkby Ireleth, both places being in the neighbourhood of 
Ulverston. Probably the inroads of the Northmen on the 
‘urness district again compelled them to seek a more secure 
shelter, for we next find them at Haxheved, or Hawkshead, in 
the Lake District. Here, for a time at least, they would be safc 
in the secluded valley in the midst of the mountains. I have 
enumerated all the places in Lancashire given by Prior 
Wessington, and it appears that a great portion of our county 
was traversed by the fugitives. 

At Mellor they might be safe from the Danes, but it was a 
wild barren spot in those days ; they were a numcrous company, 
for besides the venerable Bishop Eardulf, there were the Abbot 
of Carlisle, the monks from Lindisfarne, and many of the natives 
of that island. The bier which carried the uncorrupted body of 
St. Cuthbert, the head of St. Oswald, and part of the bones of 
St. Aidan, was borne on the shoulders of a select band, who 
loved to compare themselves with the bearers of the sacred Ark 
of the Covenant in the times of the Jewish dispensation. 


Another precious treasure which they carried with them was a 
copy of the four Gospels, in the handwriting of Bishop Eadfrid, 
the successor of St. Cuthbert. It isa singularly beautiful specimen 
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of Saxon caligraphy. The illuminations, exquisitely wrought, 
were added by Ethelwald, his successor, and its cover 
of gold, silver, and gems was the addition of the priest 
Bilfrid. It is now in the British Museum, and_ there 
are perhaps, in that rich storehouse of history, few 
literary gems more venerable or better authenticated. Among 
Bishop Ethelwald’s illuminations are some touching instances of 
his regard, for his great predecessor, St. Cuthbert. The Saint's 
favourite birds were the eider-ducks of Farne; they are still 
known as “St. Cuthbert’s Birds,” and the old Anglo-Saxon 
scribe has introduced them as ornaments of the crosses, and 
their delicately twisted necks still remind us of the love which 
the northern Saint had to these, the only companions of his 
solitude, on that rocky islet in the broad blue sea. 

So large a party would soon exhaust the charity of a thinly 
populated district, however generously disposed, and so we 
cannot wonder if the Bishop soon found it necessary to strike 
his tent and seek another place of refuge. At Halsall they 
would find themselves in a richer country; but about this time 
the Danes from Ireland began to infest St. George's Channel, 
and the coast of Lancashire was no safe place for a Christian 
community. In going on to Lytham, it is probable the party 
would pass through Preston, where a few houses had gathered 
about the church built in honour of St. Wilfrid, the great 
contemporary of St. Cuthbert. Their way from Preston to 
Lytham lay through a country abounding in forest and_ fen. 
But they would have the immense advantage of the old Roman 
road as far as Kirkham. There they would find a church and 
Christian community, from whom they would receive a kindly 
welcome and generous help. But when they turned to the 
southwards towards Lytham, I fear their route would lie 
through a swampy and_half-reclaimed country. <As_ they 
approached their journey’s end, and sniffed the fresh  sea- 
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breeze, a pleasant remembrance of their own loved isle must 
have occurred to their minds: but yet what a difference between 
the tame and gentle waves which fall softly on the sands of 
Lytham, and the great mountains of foaming water which 
dashed on the rocks of Lindisfarne. The star-hills would be 
there then as now; the hard, tough, bent grass would aid in 
keeping together the irregular mounds of sand; but of Lytham 
as it now presents itself to the eye of the visitor there would 
be nothing. However, the pilgrims met with a hospitable 
welcome, as is proved by the way in which the memory of St. 
Cuthbert was cherished in the place; and to this day Lytham 
is the seaside home of St. Cuthbert on our western coast. 
During their stay at Lytham they were in close proximity 
to the religious centre established by an Irish monk at 
Kilgrimol about two centuries earlier. The labours of the 
monk Grimol must have been carried on by his successors, 
for otherwise it is scarcely possible that the memory of this 
zealous priest could have continued fresh in the minds of men, 
Certainly the name was firmly fixed on the spot at the time of 
the coming of the Danes at the end of the ninth century, when 
St. Cuthbert’s body was at Lytham. Of this we are assured 
from the fact that the name was altered by the invaders to 
Kilgrimol’s Argh, or Kilgrimolsarche. This tells us that the 
Danes erccted there an argh, or stone altar, probably after 
destroying the religious buildings and massacring their guar- 
dians. To the priests at Kilgrimol, in their secluded place of 
retirement, it must have been an immense pleasure to hear of 
the approach of Bishop Eardulf and his sacred treasure. We 
may be sure that they would go out to welcome him with deep 
religious joy, and that they would afford every aid in their power 
to the holy company. 

Perhaps their next journey through Lancaster to Over- 
Kellett would be still more harassing. The _ peat-bogs 
were more extensive, the population sparser, the resources 
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of the country few. But the faithful Bishop held on_ his 
course sharing in all the hardships of his followers, partaking of 
the same coarse scant fare, and encouraging them by word and 
example to persevere. In all probability they would keep to the 
south of the Wyre, and seek to reach St. Michael’s, where from 
British times there had been a church; then naturally they 
would make for the Roman road, passing a little to the west of 
the modern Garstang, and cross the Wyre by the ancient ford. 
The simple narrative of the monks tells us how sometimes 
they could get no bread to eat; how at one time their 
sole food was a horse’s head and a cheese; how the 
strength of the party was so reduced that they could scarcely 
bear the weight of the bier and its sacred load. But Bishop 
Eardulf’s faith never wavered ; he loved and trusted his great 
patron, and whilst St. Cuthbert’s body was amongst them he 
feared nothing, and he conveyed the same confidence to his 
companions. No stay at Lancaster is recorded—it was a place 
of very small importance at that time—but they probably took 
it on their way to Over-Kellett. Another spot, Cartmel, which 
they passed on leaving Over-Kellett, must have excited deep 
feclings in the mind of Bishop Eardulf. Two hundred years 
before, when Egfrid was King of Northumbria, he established 
the English power in Furness. St. Cuthbert was well known to 
him, and held in the highest esteem. Egfrid was present at the 
Council held on the banks of the Alne, in Northumberland, in 
684, presided over by Archbishop Theodore, in which St. Cuth- 
bert was unanimously chosen Bishop; and he conferred upon 
him, as Camden tells us, “Cartmel and all the Britons in it.” 
How changed were now the circumstances! Then St. Cuthbert 
was the honoured friend of a great king, now his body was 
borne past the very lands which had once been his, and his 
attendants were flying from famine and danger. Perhaps it 


was this old ‘connexion of their saintly patron with Cartmel 
that led Bishop Eardulf to direct to the Furness district the 
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steps of his distressed and sorely tried party. But as no 
mention of Cartmel is made by Prior Wessington, we must 
suppose cither that the old ties to Lindisfarne had long been 
broken, or that Cartmel itself offered no inviting shelter at the 
time of this pilgrimage. , 

It is wonderful how abiding has been the impression made 
upon the minds of the people among whom they dwelt for a 
time. The saintly character of the Bishop and his companions ; 
the solemn way in which they celebrated the rites of religion, in 
spite of the difficultics surrounding them; the veneration in 
which the memory of the great missionary, St. Cuthbert, was 
held ; and, may we not also believe, the graces which were the 
fruits of the holy relics amongst them, produced a deep sense of 
religious awe, and in many of the places enumerated by Prior 
Wessington there are evidences of it to this day. At Halsall, 
Lytham, Over-Kellett, Aldingham, and Kirkby Ireleth, the 
parish churches still bear the name of St. Cuthbert. It is truc 
that the end of the ninth century in Lancashire was no time for 
erecting stately and enduring churches. The insecurity of life 
and property, the constant dread of the inroads of the restless 
invaders, forbade this; but the people treasured up in their 
memories the incidents of St. Cuthbert’s stay among them, and 
handed them on to their children, and when, two centuries later, 
a great church-building era commenced, it was St. Cuthbert 
whom they invoked as a patron, and to him they dedicated their 
churches. 

As an illustration of the deep veneration entertained for 
St. Cuthbert among the English at this time, I may quote the 
following from Simeon of Durham. He tells us that in A.p. 878, 
the third year of the wanderings of his sacred body, St. Cuthbert 
appeared to King Alfred, to encourage him to meet the Danes, 
promising victory in the conflict. Here are his words :—“ In the 
meanwhile, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, not daring to with- 


stand the overpowering strength of his enemies, remained con- 
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cealed . . . among the Glastonbury marshes. St. Cuthbert 
then appeared to him in a vision. . . . Among other ad- 
monitions and promises he promised the kingdom of Britain to 
him and to his sons. ‘I exhort you,’ said he, ‘to hold in especial 
love the virtues of mercy and justice, and to teach your children 
to cultivate them above all things, because through the gift of 
God, at my request, the whole empire of Britain will be given 
to you to rule. And if you will remain faithful to God and to 
me, you shall ever have me as a strong shield of defence to 
destroy all the force of your enemies.’ Therefore, according to 
the Saint’s promise, five hundred of his best friends, well armed, 
came to him about the ninth hour; and after seven days the 
Ienglish army met at Assandune. There Alfred gained the victory 
over his enemies, and sent gifts worthy of a king by his son 
I<dward to St. Cuthbert.” (“Simeon of Durham,” p. 17, quoted 
in Archbishop Eyre’s “Life of St. Cuthbert,” p. 106). In all 
probability Assandune is here put for Ethendune, or Edington, 
near Westbury, in Somersetshire, where Alfred defeated the Danes 
with great slaughter (“English Chronicle,” Winchester, A.D. 878). 
The peace of Wedmore followed, and with it vanished for the 
time the hope of the Danes of making England their own. 

I would fain linger with the holy company which so faith- 
fully watched over St. Cuthbert’s body, and accompany them to 
Chester-le-Street, in county Durham, where it so long found a 
resting-place, and where Eardulf set up his Episcopal See, which 
finally gave place to the Bishopric of Durham. I must content 
myself with briefly stating that on leaving Hawkshead they 
found shelter in secluded dales in Westmoreland, and have lett 
behind them sacred memories at Cliburn and Dufton, near 
Appleby, and at Clifton, near Penrith. It must be for another 
pen, or at least for another occasion, that the story of their 
abortive proposal of a voyage to Ireland and their miraculous 
adventures at Whitherne, in Galloway, must be reserved. In 
his admirable “ Life of St. Cuthbert,” the Very Rev. Monsignor 
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Charles Eyre, now Archbishop of Glasgow, has treated of the 
subject in the fullest and most accurate manner, and with an 
enthusiastic love of his work, which leave nothing to be desired. 
Well do I remember when I was a divine at Ushaw, now full 
forty years ago, the distinguished author paid the divines a 
visit in their schoolroom, and an adventurous  schoolfellow 
begged and obtained from him a present of a copy of the newly 
published work for the divines’ library. Mine is an humbler 
task, to attempt to revive in this chance chapter of way- 
side history the memories of a Saint who in death, at 
least, exerted no little influence on religion in Lancashire. I 
have dwelt upon that influence at perhaps undue length, but [| 
would ask my readers to kindly bear in mind that one of the 
great objects of the series of papers I have been engaged in for 
years has been to shed some light on the dark centuries of 
Lancashire history, and especially to indicate the presence of 
saintly personages in our midst. To most men the name of 
Lancashire is mainly associated with its vast material develop- 
ment of the present day; it has been my task of love to point 
out that, even in the darkest ages, its soil has been honoured 
with the presence of great servants of God : that centuries which 
are otherwise a mere blank to the student of local history, have 
been illumined by the heroic deeds and shining virtues of holy 
men. I trust that I have in other works given good reasons for 
believing that the north-western shores of our county, bordering 
on Morecambe Bay, were in the end of the fourth century 
honoured by the footsteps of St. Patrick ; that in the beginning 
of the fifth, he, when in the suite of St. Germanus, preached and 
laboured at Patricroft and Mancunium, as Manchester was then 
called. I have shown that in the sixth century our county was 
the scene of the Apostolic labours of St. Kentigern, and in the 
seventh the south of our county was honoured by the 
saintly virtues and heroic death of St. Oswald, at Winwick ; 
and in this paper I hope to renew in men’s minds the 
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faded memories of the story of St. Cuthbert’s undecayed body, 
and of the venerable relics of SS. Oswald and Aidan, among the 
Lancashire men of the ninth century. In this episode is the 
only notice we have of the ecclesiastical history of Lancashire 
for more than two centuries ; so that it should possess some 
interest for the student of merely secular history. 

To return now to my more immediate subject of the coming 
of the Danes into Claughtonton-Brock. We have seen how the 
approach of the storm was harbingered from every side; at length, 
about the end of the ninth century, it burst in all its fury on 
Lancashire, and bloodshed and spoil were the lot of the district 
from the sea-coast to the foot of the Yorkshire hills. At first 
the object of the Northern adventurers was plunder, and the 
riches collected in the monasteries were the most tempting 
baits. But in Lancashire at this period there was not a single 
monastery, the county was thinly populated, and there was no 
town of any wealth or importance. Mancunium had never 
recovered from its destruction by Aethelfrith in 613. Before we 
hear of it again we must wait until 923, when King Edward, 
Alfred’s son, took possession of it with a force of Mercians, 
repaired the fortifications, and manned it (“ English Chronicle ”). 
It was another motive which brought the rovers from the sea, 
to settle in the dales and coasts of Lancashire. When 
in 876 Halfdene returned to North Yorkshire from his 
foray in Cumbria and Strathclyde, he rewarded his followers 
with the lands of the conquered English, and to this day the 
valley of the Tees, and the sea-coast, from its mouth to that of 
the Humber, bear unmistakable marks of the extent and _ per- 
manence of this Danish settlement. The Middlesbrough of 
to-day, with its vast population and restless industries, owes its 


origin and its name to men who had left behind them on the coast 
of South Jutland a Middleburg of their own; and their neighbours 
of Airsome were equally careful to perpetuate the name of their 
native Aarhus. The Danish “by” is everywhere to be found in 
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Cleveland, now commemorating their worship of Balder or Thor, 
as in Baldersby, or Thornaby, or the names of heroes as Beorn, 
or Grim, or Orm, as in Barnby, or Grimsby, or Ormsby. While 
an Ingleby or a Normanby tells us how an occasional English- 
man managed to hold his own, and escape the forfeiture of his 
countrymen, or a Norwegian shared in the spoil. The “ English 
Chronicle,” under date 876, records this great change in these 
simple words :—* Halfdene parted among his men the lands of 
Northumbria, thenceforth they went on ploughing and tilling 
them.” This example was not long in being followed on our 
western coast, and in the tenth century Lancashire became, to 
a considerable extent, a Danish or Norwegian country, and no 
unimportant portion of the Danelaw. How this was brought 
about I must now endeavour to point out. 

We must remember that the north was almost as attractive to 
the adventurers from Denmark and Norway as the south. While 
numbers of them colonised the shores of the German Ocean, of 
the English Channel, and even of the Bay of Biscay, bands 
scarcely less numerous, equally hardy, and equally fierce, turned 
the prows of their ships towards North Britain and Iceland. 
They soon made themselves masters of the Orkney Islands and 
the Hebrides, and from these it was but a short distance to 
Ireland and the Isle of Man. Indeed, to use the words of Mr. 
Green: “ Ireland was as yet a more tempting prey for the pirates 
than even Gaul. It was at the monasteries that their earlier raids 
were mainly aimed, and nowhere were the monastic houses so 
many and so rich. It was in these retreats indeed, sheltered as 
men deemed them by their holiness from the greed of the spoiler, 
that the whole wealth of the country was stored ; and the gold- 
work and jewellery of their shrines, their precious chalices, the 
silver-bound horn which king or noble dedicated at their altars, 
the curiously-wrought covering of their Mass-books, the hoard of 
their treasure chests, fired the imagination of the northern 


marauders, as the treasures of the Incas fired that of Spain. 
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News spread fast up dale and fiord, how wealth such as men 
never dreamed of was guarded only by priests and shavelings, 
who dared not draw sword ” (“The Conquest of England,” p. 65). 
Kor thirty years in the Irish Channel they ravaged and _ plun- 
dered along cither coast, seeking out above all the religious 
houses with which Ireland was studded. But in 832 Thorgils’ 
having established himself at Armagh, made an alliance with the 
Welsh of Cornwall, encountered the forces of Egbert at Hen- 
vestdun, and suffered there a decisive defeat. From this time 
forward we constantly find the Danes from Ireland taking part 
in the internal conflicts in Britain, siding sometimes with the 
Welsh, and at other times with the Danes of Mercia or North- 
umbria. In Ireland they especially occupied the sea-ports ; 
Carlingford, Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford owe much of 
their early importance to these audacious strangers, who made 
them the centres of their piratical and trading expeditions. At 
the close of Alfred’s reign died the last Welsh King of the 
Isle of Man, and from that period it became a rendezvous of 
discontented spirits from the north. They paid a nominal 
allegiance to the King of Norway, but they so little respected 
his authority, that when his patience being exhausted he came 
in person to wreak his vengeance upon them, they abandoned 
the island, and he found it bare and desolate. 

Until the close of the ninth century we find but few traces of 
Dane or Norwegian in Lancashire. Its long stretch of coast, 
from the Mersey to the Lune, presented to the eye of the pirates, 
as they cruised off the shore, little to induce them to make a 
landing, for there was no booty to reward a foray into the 
land. But as time went on, the example of their fellows 
under Halfdene, in North Yorkshire, began to have its effect 
on these rough sailors and spoilers. They landed at 
various spots along the sea-shore, and they have left us 


in the names of Formby and_ Rossall evidences of their 


presence. Thence they proceeded inland, and we find them in 
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Walton-on-the-Hill, the place where they fortified themselves 
behind an entrenchment, to resist the attacks of the native 
inhabitants. _Walton-le-Dale was probably another of their 
strongholds, as they pushed up the Ribble. We must remember 
that they possessed considerable military skill, being in this respect 
far superior to the Saxons and Angles, who, trusting to their 
rude strength and native courage, despised earthworks and loved 
to fight in the open field. In their conflicts with the rural 
population, the Northmen had another great advantage ; the 
latter had to leave their fields, their sowing or reaping, to mect 
the invaders : often they had no other weapons than such as 
they used in the cultivation of the land, or in the chase after 
wild beasts. They were unskilled in the use of arms, and little 
accustomed to military discipline ; while, on the contrary, the 
Northmen were trained solders, well used to give and receive 
blows, and led by chieftains of approved skill and valour. At 
best the English were but a rude militia, while their enemies had 
the solidity and confidence of regular soldiers. The conflict 
was an unequal one, and we cannot wonder that the greater part 
of England became subject to the Dane and Northman. What 
added to the helplessness of Lancashire men was that North- 
umbria, of which they formed an outlying portion, had already 
yielded to persistent attacks of the Northmen ; York, the capital 
city, was in their hands, and the King was either a Dane ora 
puppet set up by the conqueror to rule in their name and to 
fulfil their behest. 

From their stronghold at Walton-on-Hill they spread 
over the country about Liverpool. Danish Jarls occupied 
Linacre and Gateacre ; they fought and conquered at Woolton 


a band of Britons who had contrived to hold the land in the 


midst of an English population, but who had now to submit to 
an alien yoke. The name Brettargh still preserves the memory 
of this incident, for the conquerors erected an “argh,” or cairn 


of stones, in honour of the gods who they deemed had given 
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them their triumph, and called it “the altar of the Britons,” 
Brett-argh. But the most significant name which has come 
down to us from those wild and terrible times is that of West 


Derby. The word means the “ by” of the “Dier,” or “ Thier,” 


the “by” of the wild beast. Later it was called West, to dis- 
tinguish it from the town and county of that name, a well- 
known stronghold of the Danes. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the south of Lancashire was mainly occupied by 
dense forests or impassable morasses, but the Danes pushed 
their way to the very borders of the forest, and there perma- 
nently established themselves. As we go northwards, Ormskirk 
tells us of another Danish settlement which took its name from 
one of their chiefs, and which, when order and religion resumed 
their sway, became the site of a Christian church. About eight 
miles from Ormskirk is Halsall, or Herles-hala. Everyone is 
familiar with the Norse word Val-hala, the hall of the slain, 
where the deceased warriors met again after death, and 
drank mead out of the skulls of their enemies. These 
halas are scattered over Lancashire; Herleshala is doubt- 
less the dwelling of Herle, while Rosshala, or Rossall, 
is the Moor-hall, and Catre-hala, or Catterall, is the house by the 
big wood. Indeed the numerous halls which dot the country 
districts, especially in the Fylde and in Goosnargh, and which 
are at best but comfortable farmhouses, having no title to be 
considered mansions, perhaps owe their original style to Danish 
chiefs who settled in the localities. . Everywhere, too, in Lanca- 
shire, we find that the Danes, as they pushed up the rivers or 
occupied the shores, introduced their favourite “dale.” On the 
coast we have Birkdale and Ainsdale, and the valleys of the 
Ribble, the Roach, and the Lune are named _ kRibblesdale, 
Rochdale, and Lonsdale. Ainsdale is a curious instance of the 
shortening of old names of places. In “ Doomsday Book ” it is 
written Einulvesdel, or Einulf’s Dale. The same abbreviation 
occurs in many similar words; thus Ainsley, Ainsworth, and 
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Ainscough were originally Einulf’s Ley, Einulf’s Worth, and 
Icinulf’s Wood (Coet or Cough), and show the prevalence of the 
Danish influence in our county. Rossendale is the vale of the 
moors. 

Another centre from which the Northmen spread into the 
interior was Walton-le-Dale. In Balderstone, Osbalderstonc, 
and Elstone we have memorials of the stone forts which the 
Jarls erected to secure their hold on the country ; in the Lunds 
or Launds, of their sacred groves, and in Grimsargh, Anglesark, 
and Goosnargh, of their superstitions and their success in battle. 
‘Anglesark, there can be little doubt, records the memory of a 
successful encounter with the English, or Angles; and 
Grimsargh and Goosnargh, the altars of Grim and Gussen, 
both titles of their gods, suggest that on arriving at the hills 
they celebrated their conquest of the lower lands by the erection 
of these heaps of stones for altars for their sacrifices. 

A third point of vantage to the Northmen was Rossall. This 
was a favourite landing-place, and from it they gradually felt 
their way into the inland districts. ‘“ Breck,” which in their 
language meant a knoll or slightly elevated ground, often 
occurs in the neighbourhood. We have the “Breck,” near, 
Poulton, Norbreck, Warbreck, Larbreck, Mowbreck, and many 
others. We can trace them by the “bys” and “acres,” as 
they penetrated further, for we have Westby, Sowerby, Nateby, 
and Hornby, and in close neighbourhood are Stanzacre, Stirzacre 
Barnacre, and Saxacre. The word “acre” was not with them 
a measure of land, but the land itself, and the places were styled 
Stan’s Land, Stir’s Land, or Biorn’s Land, after the names of 
their respective owners. Apparently, in Claughton on-Brock 
and the neighbouring townships the Northmen mustered in 
force. There is an elevated spot at the western end of the 
ridge which almost divides Claughton, called Dandybirk, and 
certainly there is no rashness in supposing this to be a modi- 
hcation of “ Dane Birch.” The tree was a favourite with the 
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Danes, and the position commands a very extensive view of the 
level country from Rossall, their landing-place, over the Fylde, 
and reaching to the foot of the hills of Goosnargh on the 
east. The frequent occurrence of “ Birk” in the names 
of places in Lancashire, shows how much the Norsemen thought 
of this tree. It comes in Birkdale, Birkacre, Birchley; and in 
Cheshire we have it in Birkenhead, a well-known Norse settle- 
ment. 

That the English possessors of the soil gave it up without a 
struggle it is impossible tosuppose ; and though there is not in 
our chronicles an allusion to the conflict, yet even at this distance 
of time the names of places come to our aid and suggest some 
sort of answer to our inquiry. The next township to Claughton 
on the south is Bilsborrow, and in this word we have a key. 
Bil was the name of a Saxon of a noble race, and it may be that 
his burrow or tomb gave its name to the township. A little 
further to the south is Haighton, and this, undoubtedly, means 
the hedged or fenced town; and here we may conjecture that 
the Saxon inhabitants had learnt a lesson from the invaders, and 
defended themselves and their households behind a stockade: 
Certainly here and there an Englishman was left in the land, for 
Ingol and Inglewhite tell us that there in the midst of a yielding 
multitude some brave men held their own. Nor was it any part 
of the policy of the Danes, in the tenth century, to exterminate 
the native population; they made themselves masters of the 
land, and its former occupiers they reduced to the position of 
serfs and labourers. 

But before confining my attention to Claughton proper, | 
must complete my account of the Norse settlement of Lancashire. 
The Isle of Man became more and more a point of de- 
parture for the hordes of pirates and adventurers that gathered 
there ; their natural prey was the coast of North Lancashire 
which was within a few hours’ sail. Accordingly we find that 
boat-loads of them landed on the shores of Morecambe Bay, and 
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spread themselves northwards into the Lake District and West- 
moreland, and along both banks of the Lune. The Norwegian 
character of the Isle of Man cannot be better shown than by the 
name of the highest of its mountains, Sneefell (Snow-hill), which 
is purely Norwegian; and the south of the island, which 
Goddard of Iceland conquered and divided among his followers, 
abounds with names ending in the Norse forms—“ by,” “ wick,’ 
and “ness.” These they introduced on the mainland, and we 
find them in numerous instances in Lancashire and Westmore- 
land. No doubt, at this period the ancient Hundred of Asmun- 
desham received the suffix of “nase,” or “ness.” In the Lake 
District the names are chiefly Celticand Norwegian ; the English 
forms, “ham,” “worth,” “ford,” and “ton,” are comparatively 
rare; the purely Danish “thorpe ” and “toft” are almost unknown; 
but the Norwegian suffixes, “ gill,” “garth,” “ haugh,” “thwaite,” 
“force,” and “fell,” are abundant. Even the rivers became in 
the mouths of the new settlers of a Norwegian flavour, and the 
Greta, the Rotha, and the Calda, by their termination in “a,” 
tell us of Norwegian streams. Though these Norse forms 
chiefly abound in Furness and the districts further north, 
we have occasional instances of them as far south as 
Claughton. “Holm” is Norse for an island in a river 
and the Calder has in it Lily Holm and Sandholm ; Grizedale 
Beck, near Scorton, Haythornthwaite Fell, and Beacon Fell in 
Goosnargh, speak to us of Norse influence inthe Becks, Thwaites, 
and Fells, while Dolfin Lee and Dolfin Holm tell us of a 
Norse chief who settled in the land somewhat further to the 
north. Nicky Nook still preserves the memory of a Norwegian 
superstition. Nikr was the dangerous water-demon of Scan- 
dinavian legend ; the Norwegian peasant will gravely assure you 
this dreaded monster demands every year a human victim, and 


carries off beneath the waters children who stray too near his 
abode. In Iceland also, Nykr, the water-horse, is still believed 
to inhabit some of the lonely towns scattered over the savage 
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region of desolation which occupies the central portion of that 
island. “Old Nick” is the colloquial representative of this 
dread monster, while the reservoir at Nicky Nook discharges 
the peaceful and useful task of supplying the towns of the 
Fylde with pure water. 

At the beginning of the tenth century, Claughton, com- 
paratively speaking, was a wild piece of upland, mainly covered 
with heather and coarse grasses, while the lower portion would 
present many pleasant glades in the prevailing forest of oak, 
beech, and elder. The deer and the wild boar ranged almost at 
will. The inhabitants were scanty and separated, even as now, 
by wide distances from each other. But they loved their homes 
and their independent free habits of life, and they beheld with 
dismay the coming of the rude strangers from a foreign land. 
Resistance, however, was hopeless. Those who _ preferred 
freedom to life were hewn down by the sword, and the rest 
submitted in sullen endurance to receive new and _ heathen 
masters, and to till the soil, or tend the herds of others in the 
dales and plains where they and their ancestors had dwelt for 
centuries. If there were any who refused to submit to the 
conqueror, and were lucky enough to escape with their 
lives, it is likely that they would join the band of 
resolute or desperate Englishmen who held out at _ Ingle- 
white. That a bold stand was made there is_ evident 
from the fact that a fort was erected in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the poor remains of which are still styled Hornby 
Castle, probably from the name of the Danish chief who was 
there in command. The priest was slain at the altar, the 
humble chapel was given to the flames, and the fierce Northman 
was master in the land. There was no redress, there was 
no force which the English could call to their aid; and the 
sturdy yeoman saw himself deprived of his home, himself a slave, 
and his family either dispersed or the sharers of his bitter 
degradation. 
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We have still preserved a curious and perfectly authentic 
memorial of those times. In the year 1822 Mr. Thomas Fitz- 
herbert Brockholes was constructing a new road west of the 
park, and running due south from the street. The workmen in 
cutting through a small hill or tumulus of sand, came upon what 
was evidently the tomb of a Danish Jarl. Two or three feet 
below the surface they found the following antiquities :—two 
large convex brooches, joined together and forming a kind of 
oval box, containing a small ornamental fibula; two beads, 
one of blue and the other of red coloured paste; and a molar 
tooth. The brooches were made of a white-coloured metal 
perforated in an ornamental pattern. They had been enclosed 
in a wooden box of the same shape, and apparently lined with 
cloth. There was also an iron axe and hammer, a stone axe or 
maulhead, an iron spear-head, and an iron sword. All these re- 
markable remains were enclosed in a wooden case. Besides these, 
there was also found an urn of baked clay, containing burned 
bones, which, unfortunately, has not been preserved. The celc- 
brated antiquary, Mr. Michael Jones,a most skilful draughtsman, 
on February 2nd, 1849, communicated drawings of the remains 
above described to the Archeological Institute, and cngravines 
of them are to be found in the Sixth Volume of their Journal for 
1849. Mr. Jones stated that in the rich collection of Scan- 
dinavian antiquities in the Museum at Copenhagen he had seen 
several of these large brooches, of almost similar fashion to the 
specimen represented, and he further stated his belief that this 
tumulus covered the remains of a Danish Jarl, burnt with his 
arms and ornaments. 

These interesting relics of a remote and little-known past are 
carefully preserved at Claughton Hall. From the cremation of 
the body, we may infer that the deceased Jarl was a worshipper 
of Thor and Odin. Hence it is probable that he would be one 
of the early bands of invaders, for the conversion of the Danes 
to Christianity followed insensibly on their settling in the land. 
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The new comers assimilated by degree, with the old inhabitants, 
and adopted their religion, their laws, and their customs. There 
was one famous and terrible interruption to this peaceful and 
friendly settlement. The popular version of it is recorded in 
the Stonyhurst Magazine, in the November number for 1888, 


p. 237. ‘I give the passage in full :— 


Within the memory of men still living a tradition was current 
in the district respecting this tragedy, which occurred so far back 
as the year 1002. The Saxon King, Ethelred the Unready, 
as every schoolboy ought to know, having by his timid and 
unworthy policy made England the prey of the Northmen, 
endeavoured to recover his power by a crime of stupendous 
magnitude. On the night of November 13th, St. Brice’s Day, 
the Danes in England, with whom he affected to be at peace, 
were treacherously massacred. This is the event which the 
popular memory so recently recorded, and the account given has 
an interesting tinge of local colouring. The story, as our 
informant has himself heard it told, was this. The Danes had 
come, and had taken away the land of the English, and robbed 
them of their wives and daughters to be wives and slaves to 
themselves. After a time the Englishmen sent word to their 
women, that when they saw fires lighted on the hills and about, 
they were to cut their new masters’ throats as they lay asleep. 
Fires were lighted on Parlick,on Beacon Fell, on Longridge Fell, 
and on Pendle. Then the women did as they were bid, and 
murdered the sleeping Danes. 


This information was supplied to the Editor bythelate Mr. John 
Weld, of Leagram ; he was an accomplished local antiquarian, 
and skilled in the use of the pencil, and he has left a valuable col- 
lection of drawings of objects of interest found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The hills on which the signal fires were kindled in 
1002 were many of them within sight of the inhabitants of 
Claughton ; and with this dread tragedy I may fitly conclude 
my notice of “the Danes in Claughton.” 


ROBERT GRADWELL. 
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The Cardinal and the Dock Strike. 
SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


E heard the hungry crowd outside the gate: 
Some were the Church’s sons, and some not hers— 

Yet all his hundred thousand worshippers. 
He did not stop to reckon up the rate 
With pedants in the sums of toll and freight : 
He only loved the hungry—loathed the curse 
Of empty pockets and of empty purse, 
Where wives and babes in Famine’s shadow wait. 


His great Cathedral now is London Dock. 

The portals of the world’s wide water-way 

His hands, as with the Fisherman’s keys, unlock; 
And men who, tired by toil, lack time to pray, 
Feel him their advocate with God to-day, 

Who dominates the Thames from Peter’s Rock. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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The Catholhe Portrait Gallery. 


SIR JAMES MARSHALL, K.C.S.G., C.M.G. 
IR JAMES MARSHALL, by favour of the Queen a 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George, and by 
favour of the Pope a Knight Commander of St. Gregory, 
combined within himself a wonderful loyalty to his religion 
and to his country. His loyalty to his religion took a 
practical form ; for Sir James was nothing if not a man of 
quick action. In him the African Missions have lost a nursing 
father ; while here at home he was taking his place as a guiding 
spirit in one after another of the philanthropic movements of 
the day. His loyalty to his country was not of the kind we 
are most familiar with from the mouths of Governors or 
Chief Justices of Colonies. It is natural that distant servants 
of the State should be idealists ; to console them in exile they 
must dream great dreams of the blessings of British rule. But 
Sir James had no pride in uttering large phrases about the 
Empire. The spirit of officialism never possessed him, or, if it 
early did, he utterly cast it out. Perhaps his first struggle with 
it was when he left the Anglican Establishment, in which he held 
Orders, to become a layman in the Catholic Church. Similarly, 
his enthusiasm for Home Rule was one of the decisive notes 
of his later life. 

Sir James was the son of the Rev. James Marshall, Vicar 
of Christ Church, Clifton, and was born in December, 182g. 
An undergraduate at Exeter College, Oxford, he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1851, proceeding to M.A. in 1854. 
He subsequently held a curacy at Trysull, and afterwards 
laboured among the poor of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London. 
On November 21st, 1857, he had the happiness of being re- 
ceived into the Church at Clapham, by Father Coffin, C.SS.Rk., 
afterwards Bishop of Southwark; and shortly following the 
establishment of the Oratory School by Cardinal Newman 
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The Catholic Portrait Gallery. 
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in the May of 1859, he joined the tutorial staff. Sir James was 
extremely popular at Edgbaston ; his skill at racquets and foot- 
ball (and this despite the loss of his right arm by an accident in 
early life), no less than his manly bearing and frank and genial 
disposition, endeared him to all the pupils. In January, 1868, 
he was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple, and practised 
for some years on the Northern Circuit. On May 5th, 1873, he 
was appointed by Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Chief Magistrate of the Gold Coast Settlement, 
and on December 31st, 1874, when Judicial Assessor, he received 
by despatch the Ashantce War Medal for valuable service in 
aid of the expeditionary force acting against Coomassic under 
Wolseley. In 1876, Lord Carnarvon being then at the Colonial 
Office, Sir James was gazetted as the first Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court established on the Gold Coast, and in 
May, 1879, he was appointed at Accra Acting Chief Justice, 
but resigned that post in 1882, owing to ill-health, and returned 
to England to be knighted by the Qucen at Windsor. In 
January, 1888, he was made Chicf Justice of the new Niger 
Territories under British Protectorate, and again sailed for 
Africa, accompanied by Judge Kane, reaching his head-quarters 
at Asaba in March. 

Returning to Europe, Sir James, in January, 1889,had audience 
of the Holy Father, who, in recognition of his zeal for the spread 
of the Faith, made him a Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory. Settling at Rochampton, he seemed likely to 
become one of London’s most active and useful Catholics. Buta 
chill, caught carly last August, resulted in his death at Margate. 
At the Reguzem at St. Joseph’s, Roehampton, Canon Brownlow 
preached a sermon which will remain as the best memorial of 
the kind possible to the friends to whom Sir James has in truth 
left the inspiration of a great example. Sir James was married, 
in October, 1887, to Alice, youngest daughter of Mr. C. 
Gwyllim Young, who survives him, and by whom he leaves a 


son and a daughter. 
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PERRY & CO. (Limited), 
Steel Ben Wakers 
18,19 & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


EVERYONE SHOULD TRY _ These Pens are simply per- 

fection for those persons who 
write rapidly. It is almost im- 
nossible to make them stick in 
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STEEL PENs, price 1- per Box, 
or 3.- per Gross. 


No. 1203. The Ladies’ 
Pattern of Perry & Co's 


Patent Planished Pointed 

Pens is the best suited 

for Ladies’ Fashionable 

Writing. 

Price 1/- per Box of Two Doz. 
Sold by all Stationers. 




















PERRY & CO.’S 
PERFECTION 


WRITING INK. 








This Ink is manufactured under a new process, 
and is of a rich deep black, which we can strongly 


recommend. 
It is also very fluid in the pen, and, when 


exposed some time in the inkstand, the writing 


ink will give a single copy in the press. 
This is the cheapest ink in the market of a 


really sound character. 
Price, in Champagne Quarts, Capsuled, 
One Shilling per Bottle. 


PERRY & CO’S DRY INK PELLETS. 


Composed of the same materials as_ their 
“Perfection Writing Ink ” is manufactured from. 

A Shilling Box of the Ink Pellets will make a 
Pint of the Best seinen Ink. 


Sold by all Stationers. 
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18, 19 & 20, HOBORN VIADUCT, 
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